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By CHARLES 


John Dewey Says: 


“I have read Mr. Charles Guignebert’s book 
with great interest and profit. He has gathered 
together for the purposes of the intelligent general 
reader a vast amount of material otherwise not 
readily accessible, and has presented it in a clear 
and orderly form. 

“I am particularly struck with his historic ob- 
jectivity and impartiality in dealing with Christi- 
anity as historians do with any important social 
institution. He is very free from desire to press 
particular interpretations of his own upon the 
reader, and is unusually candid in explicit recog- 
nition of points where evidence is scanty and con- 
clusions more or less hypothetical.” 


“From the standpoint of the history of Christi- 
anity the book is very different from the ordinary 
church history, either Catholic, Protestant or 
neutral. It is an interpretation rather than a 
chronicle. It is something more than a record of 
events; it is a philosophy of history. It goes far 
beneath the surface. Mere dates, names. centuries, 
popes and emperors are nothing to the author. He 
is getting at the method and meaning of the evolu- 
a. - Christianity, of why and how it grew as 
it did.”’ 

— Boston Evening Transcript 


“It is a paradox that the oldest university in 
the world founded by Christianity should produce 
what promises to be the future textbook for re- 
ligious liberalism.” 

— Kansas City Journal 


“Professor Guignebert is temperamentally 
neither a theologian nor an agnostic of the cru- 
sading type. Primarily he is an historian, capa- 
ble of touching the most controversial subjects 
with the impersonal detachment of profound 
scholarship. . . . Whatever discussion may be 
raised by this important book, its readability and 
vitality of its style cannot be in question.” 

— Philadelphia Record 





“M. Guignebert is professor of the history of 
Christianity at the University of Paris, and is 
therefore not committed to any official view of 
the origin and development of the Church. As an 
exponent of objective scholarship, he has written 
an able and luminous story of the life of Christen- 
dom through nineteen centuries. He has historical 
acumen, a lucid style and an attitude of reverence 
for spiritual things. But he is not altogether with- 
out bias. He is to a considerable degree a follower 
of Alfred Loisy, and this is not without influence 
on the quality of his work, especially at the 
beginning and end... . 

“M. Guignebert's book is so accurate, thought- 
ful and lucid that it should become a classic." 

~The New York Times 


““M. Guignebert's consideration of the Christ- 
idea and the early centuries of Christianity will 
perhaps be the most valuable chapters for most 
readers, inasmuch as the history of this period, 
vague as it undoubtedly is to experts, is practically 
a closed book to the lay reader. Most vital of all, 
doubtless, is the estimate of St. Paul and the 
question of his responsibility for the founding of 
the Church. M. Guignebert does not believe he 
can be given credit, as founder; that honor he 
ascribes to the practically unkaown builders of the 





Church at Antioch 


—The Detroit News | 


STIANITY 


GUIGNEBERT, University of Paris 


Dorothy Canfield writes: 


“Christianity is not only a religion, it is also, 
and has been through the centuries, a political and 
civilizing force. Men and women often wander 
far from what they profess to consider the road 
to salvation, but they can never escape being influ- 
enced in a thousand ways by what they say they 
believe, and in every age what the vast majority 
says it believes is simply the tenets of the dom- 
inant church of the time. It is this historical 
aspect of Christianity which is treated in this 
book, with such scholarly thoroughness and 
fairness as to be really extraordinary.” 


“In other words, M. Guignebert not merely 
accepts the doctrines of Darwin, but applies them 
specifically to the history of the Christian faith. 

e depicts that faith as it first established itself 
in a certain social milieu and borrowed from that 
milieu the primary elements of its substance. He 
shows it in later times undergoing more or less 
thorough transformations, in order to adapt itself 
to the demands of the diverse and successive 
spheres to which it was transported. He examines 
it as it eliminates worn-out particles by degrees 
and assimilates others derived from its environ- 
ment. He conducts it to the point where, in his 
belief, its powers of adaptation have relaxed their 
activity and death approaches—with a possibility, 
however, that a new religious organism may be 
engendered from its decaying tissues. 


—The Newark News 


“That he upholds a personal interpretation of 
the vast theme here analyzed must, of course, be 
conceded, for his treatise has flavor and character 
and is no mere assemblage of dry bones and musty 
records. But analysis rather than argument for 
or against Christianity is his chief objective. 


“Professor Guignebert's quest of facts is appar- 
ently untiring. The erudition of the work, especi- 
ally that part concerned with the early growth of 
religious conceptions, is comparable with that of 
Frazer in ‘The Golden Bough." But Professor 
Guignebert writes much more lucidly than that 


other great scholar." 
—Philadelphia Record 


“Three collective impressions are mentioned by 
M. Guignebert as those that ought to be deduced 
from his study of Christianity; namely, that in 
essence the nature of Christianity is Oriental, that 
in certain respects the Western peoples have never 
understood this religion, and that during the 
Middle Ages a second wave of Eastern influence 
profoundly modified the Christian faith. 

**He makes the bold assertion in conclusion that 
‘the Western peoples have, strictly speaking, never 
been Christians. 

“The book is one which, naturally, will excite 
much opposition because of the advanced position 
it takes. The development of ideas is, however, 
so logical and well-informed that only those 
possessed of a learning and clearness of mind 
equal to M. Guignebert’s will make much headway 


against him." 
—The Newark News 





John Haynes Holmes says: 


“Charles Guignebert impresses me as the 
Spengler of Christian history. His book is in 
Many ways as great as Spengler’s masterpiece 
and in its more restricted field is sounder, I feel, 
in its conclusions. 

“As a history of Christianity, Prof. Guigne- 
bert’s work surpasses any recent work of the kind. 
It is crowded with information and ze, makc. 
easy and fascinating reading. eg f im port- 
ant, it seems to me, is the study of Paul, and the 
story of the Middle Ages.” 


“Charles Guignebert is Professor of the History 
of Christianity at the University of Paris. Atten- 
tion is called to this because this book of his is 
primarily historical, and only secondarily inter- 
pretive—and not at all a work in dogmatic 
theology. It is not, furthermore, popular religion 
as we have come to know it. It lacks the constant 
search for the dramatic and the spectacular com- 
mon to the contemporary ‘humanizers.’ Few 
Frenchmen, perhaps, would know how to write 
such a book, and fewer still would do it if they 
could. Therefore ‘Christianity: Past and Present’ 
should be avoided by lovers of the theatrical—but 
it should be acquired at once by all intelligent lay 
readers interested in the subject. Serious students 
of religion will find it among the most stimulating 
of books, because it is the work of a thinker with 
no particular bias—unless, indeed, the natural 
skepticism of the scientific scholar be itself bias. 

—The Detroit News 


“His ‘Christianity,’ therefore, will be widel 
read, as it deserves to be. . . . It is written wit 
a sense of dramatic values that holds the interest 
throughout, a virtue commonly not shared by 
many treatises on religious themes." 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger 


“It is the Christian religion with which Dr. 
Guignebert is here concerned and he knows that 
it was the natural outgrowth of its social milieu, 
that it underwent such changes and transforma- 
tions as brought it into line with the thought and 
life of the Greco-Roman world into which it was 
transplanted and has since undergone other 
changes and modifications. ‘Christianity’ sub- 
mitted to a push from below and yielded to the 
demands of the religious instincts and of the 
superstitions which, in theory, it had tried to 
overthrow, at three special moments in its history. 
The first was in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
when the entry of the urban commoners and the 
rural populations en masse into the Church was 
brought about, and then that of the Germanic 
hordes. The second occurred in the tenth and 
eleventh centures, when the really intellectual 
activity of the western world, reduced to the 
thought of a handful of monks, unresistingly left a 
free field to popular religiosity and ignorant mysti- 
cism. The third occasion, finally, is our own age 
in which all active and fertile thought, because it 
necessarily adapts itself to the demands of a 
science established outside the faith, seems like a 
deadly danger to orthodoxy." 

—The Los Angeles Times 


“Though, happily, not written as an exploit in 
popularization, the work is not beyond the under- 
standing of any trained readers.” 

—Springfield Republican 


The reader is advised to re-read Shirley J. Case’s masterly outline of the contents and 
treatment of this book in his copy of the December 22 issue of The Christian Century 
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EDITORIAL 


, \HE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE of the Ameri- 





can board of commissioners for foreign missions 

voted, on December 13, to petition the government 
of the United States to relieve missionaries in interior China 
from the embarrassment of military protection. With this 
action, taken by a_ society 
whose pioneering spirit has al- 
ways been acknowledged a 
source of wisdom and inspira- 
tion to other similar bodies, the missionary enterprise of 
the churches of America takes a long stride forward. 
Whether the government accedes to the petition or not, 
whether other boards associate themselves in the petition or 






The American Board 
Points the Way 













not, the action decided on by the American board is of his- 
toric importance. Here, for the first time, a missionary 
agency of major importance has acknowledged in official 
fashion the contradiction which exists between the work it 
is trying to do and policies of state which leave its workers 
under the shadow of “the use, threat or show of military 
force.” And by the action which it has taken this board 
does what it can to extricate its workers from this contradic- 
tion, while it suggests to the state that it withdraw the sort 
of military paternalism which every year becomes a heavier 
burden on the government itself. Moreover, the American 
board’s resolution gives its missionaries an opportunity to 
associate themselves individually with this new policy de- 
sired by the board. In this way, both board and missionaries 
will show themselves to the Chinese to be dissatisfied with 
the present diplomatic status of missionary work, and to be 
working actively to remedy the features of this status to 
which the Chinese take exception. 


Petitioning the 
Government 
HIS HISTORIC ACTION by the American board 


was decided on after consideration of a resolution 
adopted by the Congregational church of Winnetka, Illinois. 
A full account of this resolution appeared in The Chris- 
tian Century of November 17. The document which ex- 
presses the policy of the foreign missionary society of the 
Congregational churches reads: 


The prudential committee has received with grateful and 
favorable appreciation an overture from the Congregational 
church of Winnetka, Illinois. In response to this overture, 
the prudential committee is disposed, in behalf of the Ameri- 
can board, to petition the United States government, through 
the state department, that it make it possible for the mis- 
sionaries of the American board who desire to live outside 
the concessions, legations and other “protected areas” to be 
given only such diplomatic protection as may be provided 
without the use, threat or show of military force and by such 
methods only as will promote good will in personal and 
official relations. 

The prudential committee submits this statement of its 
purpose to the China missionaries of the American board in 
order to secure their full judgment before presenting this 
petition to the government. 

The prudential committee submits this statement of its 
purpose to the other missionary boards of our country having 
work in China, through the Foreign Missions conference, in 
the hope that these boards will join in this petition. 
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The committee would express its earnest sympathy with 
the hope of the establishment of a stable and just govern- 
ment in China, and, acting for the American board, will 
continue to seek, through the state department, such speedy 
revision of the existing treaties with China as shall con- 
tribute to better relations between the two nations. 


It is impossible to speak too highly of the vision and cour- 
age which the American board has displayed in taking this 
action. We can only hope that the missionaries in China 
and the other missionary boards in this country will seize 
the opportunity thus afforded them to put themselves on 
record as opposed to further implication in outmoded 
theories of military protection. And we are confident that, 
ultimately, the government will be glad to be relieved of a 
burden that grows increasingly wearisome. 


Fundamentalism in the 
British Cabinet 

IR WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS, home secretary 

in the Baldwin cabinet and leader of the evangelical 
group in the Anglican controversy over prayer book re- 
vision, is out with a frank statement favoring a split in the 
Church of England, but opposing disestablishment. He says, 
“Year after year the Anglo-catholics get nearer and nearer 
to Rome and the time has come when we who are the genu- 
ine church say, ‘No, you must not go any farther’.” He 
charges that the bishops, in offering the revision of the 
prayer book, were attempting “to reconcile the Anglo-catho- 
lics and find a prayer book which would please them,” 
but that they lost sight of deep doctrinal differences and the 
intense protestantism which still survives in England. He 
declares that “they must decide for or against Rome. If 
they are for Rome they must go to Rome and not continue 
in the established church.” He not only invites the high 
churchmen to go straight over to Rome but opposes the 
disestablishment which they now are inclined to advocate 
as a means of leaving freedom within the church for each 
party to practice that form of worship approved by its 
convictions. The doughty secretary frankly argues that the 
true union for the English Anglican of evangelical type is 
not with the high church within his own denomination, but 
with the nonconformists, because “England is undeniably 
* Lord Birkenhead comes to the de- 
fense of the bishops and of the house of lords in their ap- 
Nonconformists in the house of 
commons can be charged with the defeat of the prayer book 
revision, but we fear Sir William Joynson-Hicks will have 
to surrender establishment if he is to procure reunion with 
the free churches. 


protestant in its spirit.’ 


proval of the revision. 


Dwight Movrow and the 
New Diplomacy 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE has been fortunate in several 
of his recent major appointments. Colonel Judah will 
make a good representative in Havana. Colonel Stimson 
wili reduce the friction within the administration of the 
Philippines. Admiral Bristol has made an admirable interim 
representative—more diplomatic than naval—in China. But 
of all Mr. Coolidge’s appointments none is working out as 
well as that of Mr. Dwight Morrow as ambassador to 
Mexico. In not much more than two months, Mr. Morrow 
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has produced what is little short of a diplomatic miracle. 
The legal disputes which have been edging the two countries 
toward a rupture of friendly relations have not yet been 
settled. But a revolution has taken place in the spirit in 
which the two countries regard each other. And under the 
benign influence of this new cordiality, the ultimate solu- 
tion of legal and political difficulties seems certain. Mr. 
Morrow has brought all this to pass by the simple expedient 
of treating the Mexicans as men of good will and good 
purpose. He has met them familiarly, informally, and has 
not hesitated to let them know that he likes them. He has 
proved eager to learn their language, to see their country. 
And this essay in personal friendliness he has climaxed by 
arranging for the phenomenally successful flight of the 
glamorous Lindbergh. Nor has Mr. Morrow’s influence 
been felt only below the Rio Grande. His course has also 
affected American feeling toward Mexico. Were Mr. 
Sheffield still in Mexico city, it is altogether likely that Mr. 
Hearst’s dastardly collection of forgeries would be doing 
the devil’s work for which they were intended. Instead, 
Mr. Hearst buys enormous advertising space in which to 
attempt to defend himself against the public contumely in 
which he knows he stands. If ever the theory of the irresist- 
ible power of good will received startling confirmation, it 
has been during the weeks of Mr. Morrow’s residence in 
Mexico city. 


California Calms Down on 
The Japanese Question 

HE HIGHLY EMOTIONAL ATTITUDE of cer- 

tain Californians on the Japanese question seems to 
be abating. Hitherto friends of the committee on relations 
with the orient of the federal council of churches have 
warned Dr. Sidney L. Gulick not to come to the state in 
his secretarial capacity lest his very coming would stir more 
deeply those prejudices which formerly found vent in bitter 
propaganda and issued in legislation prejudicial to the 
orientals. Doctor Gulick recently visited California and 
reports that anti-Japanese agitation has largely ceased. 
There is apparently no popular interest in the question 
longer, but the general assumption is that the alien land 
and exclusion laws of 1924 have settled the matter. The 
Japanese are accepting the situation with dignified silence, 
but with the “growing conviction that Americans cannot be 
relied on for equal, just, honorable and courteous treat- 
ment.” One well-informed Californian is on record as 
declaring that with six months for an intensive campaign 
of education, a state-wide referendum would repeal the 
alien land and exclusion laws. They were passed under 
the stress of anti-alien phobia and hundred percentism. 
The American legion and the labor unions have suffered 
no change of attitude. Mr. Paul Sharrenburg, secretary 
of the state federation of labor, says the question of ex- 
clusion “is a closed book and until Japan realizes and 
accepts it we will feei called upon to remain on the defen- 
sive.” When one considers that it is not a question of 
admitting Japanese labor at all, but only of doing justice, 
in a spirit of equity, toward a resourceful and proud people 
by treating them as persons rather than as a proscribed 
race, Mr. Sharrenburg’s pronouncement does not highly 
honor labor statesmanship. Doctor Gulick reports that the 
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alien land laws are being largely circumvented through 
gentlemen’s agreements between the landowner and the 
Japanese farmer, and that the decrease in the number of 
Japanese engaged in agricultural pursuits and in the acre- 
age they cultivate under this prejudicial land law has been 
almost negligible. This, however, leaves the Japanese 
worker on the land without legal contracts or protection. 
Lurid prophecies of the Japanophobes regarding the 
increase in birth rates have utterly failed of fulfillment, 
the average number of children per mother being only one- 
fifth of one per cent larger than in the case of white 
' mothers. 


Why City Newspapers Are 
Frequently Wet 
NV OST OF THE NEWSPAPERS in our large cities 
1 are wet. Sometimes this is denied, but it is true. One 
result is that, since these are practically the only newspapers 
read outside their local areas, they give the world the cur- 
rent picture of a saturated America. Why are these news- 
papers wet? Various answers might be given. But one rea- 
son for the attitude which most of them take, it should be 
acknowledged, is that they are produced by men who, in 
most cases, are personally wet. Writing his syndicated “Day- 
book of a New Yorker” not long ago, that super-sophisti- 
cate, Burton Rascoe, gave this picture of the way in which 
a metropolitan newspaper goes about honoring a member of 
its staff whose length of service deserves recognition : 
A new and it seems to me grand idea in parties was engi- 
neered recently by the staff of a morning newspaper here. 
. On a narrow, dingy looking street, a block from the 
paper, is a speakeasy, and it was this place that the enter- 
prising gents in charge of the entertainment contrived to 
secure for the party. Each member of the paper who at- 
tended paid $3, and for this modest sum he (or she) was 
privileged to eat and drink an unlimited quantity of food and 
conventionally bad liquor. The affair started at 6 o’clock in 
the evening, and it was well after midnight a day later before 
the celebrants staggered homeward. A map showing 
the approximate position of the speakeasy was hung up on 
the bulletin board of the editorial rooms. But even this was 
not enough, for no one knew what was the number of the 
place, and on this particular street all doorways look alike. 
So each prospective guest was’ instructed to go to the ap- 
proximate position marked on the map, take a long deep 
breath and bellow “Ooooh Bud!” to the surrounding door- 
ways at large. 


And so on. When next the question arises as to the what 
and the why of the attitude of the metropolitan press to- 
ward national prohibition, it might be well to recall this 
“party” in Bud’s honor. One reason why the newspapers 
talk as they do is because they are written by those whose 
ideas of a proper reward for long service is a 36-hour jam- 
boree. 


England’s Industrial Antagonists Seek 


A Way of Cooperation 

ps ALFRED MOND proposes that representatives of 
sritish labor and capital meet to consider such perma- 

nent working arrangements between employer and em- 

ployee as will insure peace to industry. The tender by Sir 
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Alfred, who is supported by fellow employers controlling 
industries representing $5,000,000,000 of capital, was ac- 
cepted at a recent meeting of the general council of the trade 
unions congress of Great Britain, with enthusiasm. Mr. 
Arthur J. Cook, secretary of the miners’ federation, led 
the opposition, while Mr. James H. Thomas, of the railway 
men, led the group championing acceptance of the proposal. 
Last year, Mr. Cook won when the general strike was 
called, but the disaster with which that adventure met has 
put Mr. Thomas, as leader of the right wing, safely in the 
ascendency in the councils of organized British labor. The 
present state of English industry lends powerful argument 
to the Mond proposal, while unemployment and the pres- 
sure of the high cost of living upon greatly reduced wage 
scales, urges labor to meet the situation as if it were an 
emergency. Mr. Cook and the left wing stand for things 
which they believe to be of greater ultimate worth than the 
meeting of the present difficulties through what they regard 
as a temporizing of labor principles, while Mr. Thomas has 
little fault to find with the capitalist system as such. Sir 
Alfred Mond is one of the more progressive employers and 
has recently effected arrangements to take his own wage 
earners into cooperative ownership, of a type, in his in- 
dustry. One interesting thing to be followed in the develop- 
ment of this attempt at a modus vivendi between the organ- 
ized employers and unionized labor will be its effect upon 
the labor party and its reconstruction program. 


Religion, Relaxation, 
And Culture 

WO INFLUENCES are at work, each of which ex- 

cites not unreasonable alarm in some quarters but 
which may work together for good if both are given scope 
and range. One is that tendency to play and to indulge in 
outdoor recreation which, especially in an era of good roads 
and-cheap cars, often makes the countryside and the open 
spaces the successful competitor of the church service on 
Sundays. The other is the movement for the reduction of 
the number of working hours in the day and even the num- 
ber of working days in the week. They are, in other words, 
the hunger for relaxation and the demand for time in which 
to relax. Before the passing of “model T,” Mr. Ford had 
declared in favor of the five-day week, and during the 
transition stage his workmen have had a shorter week than 
that. Probably there will be a period of intensive produc- 
tion till the new model has caught up with the orders; but 
Mr. Ford is far from being alone in the belief that the 
best interests of both the industries and the industrial 
workers would be best served by a short week of short 
days. The impulse which leads men to insist upon the right 
to relaxation and play, even on Sunday, if they have no 
other time, is an impulse which cannot be checked by ex- 
hortation to church attendance and which does not neces- 
sarily signify an untwisting of the moral fibre. Psycholo- 
gists and educators all tell us that play is a means of grace 
and not a mere indulgence. And yet the need of men for 
that inspiration and guidance which they are not likely to 
get in any way except by going to church is also a permanent 
and imperative need. Perhaps the net result will be, when 
our economic life has gotten itself more satisfactorily 
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organized, a week that will give five days for work, one day 
for recreation, and one day for religion. One of the many 
profound insights of the late President Harper was that 
which led to the provision, in organizing the University of 
Chicago, that lectures and classes should normally be held 
from Tuesday to Friday. This made it possible for the 
student to devote four days to the routine, one day to 
recreation, one day to the culture of his soul, and one day 
to those larger pieces of independent work which are best 
carried on when one can get a little space free from the 
pressure of the routine. It might be that the general adop- 
tion of a five-day week in industry would give opportunity 
for kinds of activities which would, when men have learned 
how to use their unaccustomed leisure, produce a notable 
uplift in the tone of both the religious and the cultural life. 


Can a Citizen Bea Christian? 


T IS SOMETIMES ASKED ‘whether the churches 
have any business concerning themselves with what is 
going on in the political world. Politicians of a certain 

type are sure that the churches cast away their peculiar spir- 
itual efficacy when they consider civic affairs, and newspa- 
pers of a certain type support them in that conclusion. Oc- 
casionally the churches feel called on to assert their rights 
in this regard. Several Methodist conferences have recently 
done so, which is probably to be explained by the fact that 
the Methodists, with their prominence in the prohibition 
struggle and their aggressive board of temperance, are more 
frequently signaled out for reprobation than are the other 
denominations. However, all the evangelical groups come 
under this reproach, and all of them find it wise at times to 
defend their procedure. 

Most of these defenses of the participation of the 
church in public issues are inclined to deal in large 
categories. The churches, so runs the argument, are 
champions of the moral imperative; therefore, since pro- 
hibition is fundamentally a moral issue, they are justified in 
throwing all their strength into the effort to establish pro- 
hibition. Or the churches are committed to the establish- 
ment of a reign of world peace and brotherhood ; therefore, 
since outlawry or the world court or the league or whatnot 
seeks the same ends, they are justified in counseling adhe- 
sion to these enterprises. Or the churches are seeking the 
utmost possible development of every personality; there- 
fore, since child labor or the twelve-hour day or the sweat 
shop or whatnot makes the stunting of life inevitable, they 
are justified in calling on their members to do what they 
can to eliminate these social and industrial evils. 

All these arguments are cogent. How much convic- 
tion they carry outside the ranks of those already convinced 
would be difficult to determine. But they are certainly suf- 
ficient to keep those already convinced, the churchmen, en- 
listed in the same efforts to establish civic righteousness and 
do away with wrong that have commanded their support 
in the past. However, there is a fact seldom mentioned 
when this question is up for debate which is more personal 
than any of these, since it rests on the immediate experience 
of scores of thousands of sincere church members. This 
fact turns the whole issue squarely around. For it is be- 
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coming increasingly hard to see how a man can carry on 
the ordinary functions of a citizen in important parts of 
the United States and still remain at peace with his con- 
science as a Christian. So that the question then becomes, 
not by what right does the church take an interest in poli- 
tics, but by what right it can remain indifferent if it hopes 
that its members are to live up to the highest ethical stan- 
dards. 

Here, for example, is John Smith, citizen. John Smith 
resides in an American city. In that city the two major po- 
litical parties have flourishing organizations. These organi- 
zations are run by “practical” politicians, and their practices 
are of a kind familiar to all observers of government as it 
is actually conducted. There is nothing to choose between 
the two party machines in this respect. Both follow the 
same general course of procedure when the fortunes of 
election day give them possession of office. What are these 
procedures? Ask John Smith, for he knovts. 

Mr, Smith is a member of the Fifth Congoterian church. 
He is one of the “solid” members of that:church; a trus- 
tee, an officer of the men’s class, and a liberal contributor. 
He is regular in his attendance at the Sunday morning serv- 
ices, and occasionally drops into the midweek prayer service. 
His wife holds office in two of the women’s societies, and 
his children are in the church school. It is quite likely that 
Mr. Smith may next year be elected to the board of the 
city social union of his denomination. His pastor has even 
hinted that he might be invited to membership on the board 
of the denominational college which serves this state. So 
much for Mr. Smith’s standing as a churchman. 

Mr. Smith is in the wholesale grocery business. He has 
built up a considerable business, and makes a fair profit 
each year, although lately he has begun to worry somewhat 
at the effects of the chain store tendency. However, the 


rainy day has always been considered, and Mr. Smith likes | 


to feel that he could quit business now and live on his in- 
come for the rest of his life. This income is drawn from 
local real estate. Carefully, slowly, Mr. Smith has been 
buying property in his home community for several years. 
He keeps away from the stock market, and the wheat pit he 
regards as a form of gambling. Real estate is substantial ; 
the town is growing; Mr. Smith puts his money in here. 

Yesterday Mr. Smith’s telephone rang. 

“Is this Mr. John Smith?” 

“Yes; Mr. Smith speaking. What can I do for you?” 

“Mr. Smith, you received your tax assessment last week 
for that building you own at the corner of Tenth and Jef- 
ferson ?” 

—— 

“What did you think of it?” 

“Think of it? I thought it was robbery!” 

“Well, you know there is a new appraisal this year. Last 
year’s legislature put through a bill giving the city the right 
to appraise and tax on the full value of real estate.” 

“Yes, I know that. But that doesn’t change the fact that 


this tax assessment is so high that it will eat up all the profit 
I can possibly make off that building. 
ready to put it on the market.” 
“Better not do that, Mr. Smith.” 
“Why not? Have you something to suggest ?” 


I’m just getting 
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“Well, Mr. Smith, I’m a friend of Henry O’Toole. You 
don't know me, but I know all about you. Mr. O’Toole is, 
as you know, on the board of tax reviewers. He comes 
up for reelection next fall, and his campaign expenses will 
be heavy. I was just wondering whether you wouldn't like 
to make a contribution to his campaign fund.” 

Mr. Smith ponders. He knows how these things are 
done. He knows that other property owners all around 
him will follow the same method to get their taxes reduced. 
Then, cautiously, he speaks into the transmitter: “How 
would a contribution of a thousand dollars to O’Toole’s 
fund do?” 

“Fine, Mr. Smith. 
It'll be taken care of. Goo’-bye.” 

Now this is no fairy tale. Tax-fixing has become a recog- 
nized procedure in practically every city in the United 
States, and ir some rural communities. Taxes, due to bad 
government, are so high in certain cities that, if appraisa's 
are made in full, taxes levied in full, and paid in full. the 
taxes will in time confiscate the property! The result is 
that the man of income-producing property interest almost 
takes it for granted that he must make some arrangement 
whereby his tax burden is lightened, while the cost of bad 
government continues to be paid by the small home owner 
who must take it out of his salary income. Almost every 
normal congregation contains, therefore, among its influ- 
ential members, a number of John Smiths. 

John Smith wants to lead an upright life. He recoils 
from this sort of grafting. He knows that there is no 
cause for such a condition of affairs beyond dishonest or 
inefficient government. Yet he feels helpless in the pres- 
ence of a situation in which he must acquiesce if he is to 
continue aS a prosperous property owner. But when he 
hears his minister, on a Sunday morning, upholding the 
loitiest ethical ideals, and speaking as though it can be 
taken for granted that members of the Christian church 
measure up to those ideals, at least in their economic deal- 
ings, John Smith will have a queer inward feeling. He will 
wonder what knowledge his minister has of the actual world 
in which his listeners live. He will wonder whether there 
is any way by which an ordinary run-of-mine citizen, such 
as he is, can be a Christian. 

In the presence of John Smith, the relation of the church 
to civic affairs is no abstract and far-off matter. Unless 
the church can inspire John Smith to combine with other 
John Smiths in the struggle to bring bad government to an 
end, the church is bound, in the end, to appear to Mr. Smith 
to be an agency moving in a dream world of its own, and 
morally impotent to help him in living up to standards to 
which he can now give only an empty abstract assent. If it 
be said that the churches, as churches, should take no direct 
share in politics, few will deny the dictum. But that does 
not release the churches from the obligation of energizing 
their membership to such participation in politics as shall 
put an end to bad government. Bad government makes bad 
citizens. And bad citizens—even though they hide the man- 
ner in which they render tribute to bad government under 
a veneer of respectability—cannot make good Christians. It 
is for the sake of the spiritual integrity of its own children 
that the church must concern itself with issues such as these. 


Don’t worry about that assessment. 
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There is, of course, a further corollary to this. When 
the church has perceived its responsibility to its members 
in arousing them to the menace of bad government, when it 
has energized them to the formation of agencies through 
which their passion for righteousness in the affairs of state 
can express itself, when it has given such agencies its bless- 
ing and has besought for them support and a following, 
then it is incumbent on the church to see that these agencies 
are themselves morally above reproach. That is a vital con- 
sideration which must never be lost from sight, but which 
is mentioned here only to acknowledge its validity. The es- 
sential fact to keep clearly in view is this: The exactions of 
bad government have become so pervasive that the individual 
church member in multiplied thousands of cases, feels forced 
‘oday to render tribute. ‘The church, if she has any desire 
© see her children live as Christians, cannot, therefore, be 
ndifferent to the moral challenges continually raised in the 
daily conduct of the modern state. 


Are We Culturally Bankrupt? 


AGUE preliminary proposals are being made with 
\ reference to a world’s fair to be held in Chicago in 
1933 ostensibly to commemorate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the incorporation of “the town of Chicago.” 
Ostensibly to commemorate, because in every such civic en- 
terprise involving the cooperation of vast numbers of peo- 
ple and the investment of vast sums of money, while com- 
memoration may furnish the occasion and the excuse, the 
real motive has to do with more immediate and utilitarian 
and less altruistic considerations. There is nothing specially 
wrong about that. The two kinds of interests are fused in 
a great many worthy enterprises. A city erects a statue to 
one of its famous sons. Why? Partly to honor the famous 
son; and partly to honor itself by reminding the world that 
it is the kind of city that produces that kind of son; and 
partly to beautify a park or a boulevard. An organization 
celebrates the centennial of the birth or death of some great 
man who was connected with its founding or its history. 
Why? Partly to keep alive the memory of the man and pay 
a deserved tribute to his worth; partly to strengthen'its own 
morale and to increase its own prestige by reminding itself 
and the public of its connection with this noble leader, and 
thus to make the memory of the past serve the uses of the 
present. It is useless to try to disentangle the motives which 
are operative in such cases. They are all worthy enough, 
even if some of them are not so purely disinterested as a 
literal reading of the promotional literature and the rhetoric 
of the commemorative oratory might lead an unsophisticated 
person to suppose. 

So likewise it is with mingled motives that a city under- 
takes the promotion of a great exposition. The anniversary 
of some notable event—the discovery of a continent, or the 
independence of a nation, or the founding of a city—serves 
as an historical hook upon which to hang it. But what is it 
really for? Partly to minister to an entirely proper civic 
pride by demonstrating the greatness of the city, and partly 
to boost business by drawing together a great multitude of 
people with money to spend. It is therefore of the utmost 
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importance in the minds of the backers that the program 
shall be one which will draw a crowd. And that is the point 
that now gives anxious thought to the promoters of expo- 
sitions. What sort of exhibitions will draw a crowd? Mr. 
Dooley years ago said something to the effect that exposi- 
tions are organized for the uplift of humanity and the gate 
receipts and are run for amusement and a deficit. Few of 
them have escaped the deficit, and few have failed to give 
exaggerated emphasis to the amusement feature in a belated 
and unsuccessful endeavor to avoid that deficit. The Phila- 
delphia Sesquicentennial is the most recent example. A 
prize-fight had to be rigged up at the last moment in a fran- 
tic effort to attract enough of a crowd to get the accounts 
of the exposition out of the red. It brought together one 
hundred and twenty thousand people, up to that time the 
largest assembly that had witnessed a single spectacle. 

There is therefore both historical precedent and finan- 
cial justification for the suggestion recently voiced by the 
Chicago Tribune that the “Second Chicago World’s Fair” 
should be frankly organized around a program of sports. 
There are many sporting events which could be counted 
upon to draw vast throngs. Among those which the news- 
paper specified are a world’s championship heavyweight box- 
ing contest, the world’s series in baseball, the army-navy 
and Yale-Harvard football games, the Olympic games, in- 
ternational championship matches in golf, tennis, swimming, 
and polo, the intercollegiate rowing matches, and, to con- 
clude the season, a series of skating and skiing contests. All 
of these, it is predicted with some plausibility, “will keep 
the city filled with hundreds of thousands of visitors from 
early spring until winter.” And therefore the world’s fair 
What kind of success? Financial, of 
A success for whom? Naturally, for the hotel- 
keepers and the restaurant proprietors and the people who 
have something to sell. 


would be a success. 
course. 


And then, this rather pathetic confession from the author 
of this suggestion: “The theme of the first world’s fair was 
man the creator, with emphasis on his mind and spirit. The 
theme of the second world’s fair can be man the creature, 
with emphasis on his physique. The older is in many re- 
spects the nobler conception, but practically it is out of con- 
sideration as a primary attraction.” 

It is not the accuracy so much as the significance of this 
diagnosis of the popular interest with reference to the 
world’s fairs that calls for scrutiny. That people assemble 
in larger numbers to witness great sporting events than for 
any other purpose except to participate in a eucharistic con- 
gress or to see Lindbergh, is doubtless true. The attend- 
ance at baseball games in a world’s series is limited only 
by the capacity of the grounds; the last amateur football 
game in Chicago this season drew a crowd of one hundred 
and seventeen thousand; and the spectators at a prize-fight 
in this city a few months ago paid two million dollars in ad- 
mission fees and covered an area from the edges of which 
it was scarcely possible to see the contestants even with 
field-glasses. But what does all this have to do with the 
promotion of any interest which is legitimately related to a 
world’s fair? Nothing at all, as it appears to us. 

“A world’s fair devoted to the glorification of the human 
body” would be, so far as it signified anything except the 
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natural interest that people have in witnessing a physical 
contest, a confession of intellectual and cultural bankruptcy. 
Have we really come to that? Are we so far sunk in stu- 
pidity, or at least in puerility, that games have become our 
primary interest and that the human body takes precedence 
over the human mind? Or are we more concerned about 
those fine muscular coordinations and that trivial form of 
cleverness that make a good baseball game or a champion- 
ship boxing contest than we are about the cultural achieve- 
ments of the race? If so, we may as well admit it—our 
civilization totters. An affirmative answer to these ques- 
tions would go farther to establish the theory of the “de- 
cline of western civilization” than all of Spengler’s argu- 
ments from the cycles of history. 

The idea that hundreds of thousands of visitors can be 
drawn to a city by a program of sporting events and that 
they can then be interested in the cultural aspects of a 
world’s fair, is analogous to the scheme of luring people to 
church with a saxophone quartet or a sensational sermon 
theme under the illusion that they can be given bread though 
they have come to a circus. “A world’s fair devoted to the 
glorification of the human body,” says the W. G. N., “will 
inevitably attract world medical congresses, and world med- 
ical congresses will lead, in turn, to the exhibition of all the 
new medical and surgical methods and devices.” Vain hope. 
The medical congresses will not follow the sporting events, 
not even when these are subsumed under the glittering cate- 
gory of “the glorification of the human body.” And those 
who are chiefly interested in a world’s fair as a means of 
drawing to the city a crowd of sporting devotees who will 
spend their money there will not seriously care whether 
they do or not. If the big attraction is a circus, you will 
get a circus crowd. If the main show is a prize-fight, a 
prize-fight crowd is the kind that will be drawn. 

We think rather well of the human race, and have no pas- 
sionate aversion to circuses. We do not think that the pre- 
dilection of a great part of the population for spectacles and 
sports indicates any inherent depravity. If people want to 
assemble by the hundred thousand to witness physical com- 
petitions of one kind and another, so be it. Meanwhile, the 
intellectual and cultural life of the nation moves in quite 
other channels. Time was when people would come from 
the far corners of the country to behold the wonders of elec- 
tricity, see the products of the industries of foreign coun- 
tries, and observe the manners and customs of an Igorot 
village. It would be an international calamity, not to say a 
libel upon the human race, frivolous as it is in many of its 
moods and prone to give heed to the loudest noise and most 
blatant sensation rather than to the major interests, to or- 
ganize an unprecedented series of athletic contests for the 
glorification of the body of “man the creature” and call it a 
world’s fair. If the city of Chicago wishes to celebrate its 
founding with a season of athletic contests let it frankly do 
so, choosing such a title for the celebration as will befit 
its character. But if it does not think such a celebration 
would be appropriate to the dignity of the event celebrated, 
let it not confess the cultural bankruptcy of the times by 
seeking to secure a large attendance at a more appropriate 
celebration under the pretense that it is really an athletic ex- 
hibition. 
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The Shears 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HAVE A FRIEND whom I love, and from whom a 
| Call is always welcome, save that I am never able to 

help him as much as I could wish. For while he is not 
an unsuccessful man, he is one who hath ever shrunk from 
Opposition, and from the stern necessity of Facing Adverse 
Conditions, and it hath not been easy to tell him this. And 
he hath many fine qualities. 

Now as we sate and talked, I drew toward me some 
Newspapers that lay upon my desk, and certain Articles 
that were Marked, I began to Cut Out. And each of them 
I pasted on a sheet of Paper, with a penciled note as to why 
I had decided to save it. 

And he said, Thou seemest to me to make rather liberal 
use of the Shears and Paste Pot. 

And I said, They are among my Best Friends. 

And he said, What dost thou see in this little insignificant 
clipping ? 

And I said, I think I see the possibility of something that 
the man who wrote it did not see, and I intend to try to 
make other people see what I see. 

And he said, Dost thou then get the idea at second hand? 

And I said, Not so. I get the bald fact at second hand. 
But that which the writer of the fact sowed was a bare fact, 
and I give it a body as it pleaseth me; and the new life of 
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the fact after I have nurtured and grown it is mine own. 
But of Originality the Shears are the Father and the Paste 
Pot is the Mother. 

And he said, Thou seemest to get a Parable out of almost 
anything. I suppose thou couldst get one out of the very 
Shears. 

And I said, Sure thing. And I could draw a lesson from 
the Steel, and another from the Sharpness, and others from 
other Qualities. But most of all would I draw a Lesson of 
the Value of having something always that must be Op- 
posed. 

And he said, Tell me about that. 

And I said, The most significant fact about these Shears 
is that what would otherwise be only two rather curiously 
shaped Knives are so Riveted together that neither can cut 
without the other, and their success is in their Benevolent 
Opposition. 

And he said, I had not thought of it in that way. 

And I said, It is not always well for a man that he elimi- 
nate Opposition. We measure our strength in terms of 
things successfully opposed, of Pounds Lifted, and Miles 
Traveled, and Tasks Accomplished. And if we seek to 
evade them, we do but waste our strength in evasion, 
strength that would have Lifted the Load, or Climbed the 
Hill. 

And he thought a moment and said, Or Cut the Knot. 

And he was silent for a little time, and he rose to go. And 
he said, I believe I can finish that Parable myself. 


VERSE 


Faith and Love 


HE stars must have great faith in God 
To travel through his vasty night, 
\nd they must have much love for men 
To flood our thankless eyes with light. 
Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 


New Minstrelsy 


AN you make a word to glow 
Soft and steady as a star, 
Constant with a kindly light ; 
Making lovely things that are? 


Can you fill a word with gold, 
Make it tremble in our souls; 
Send it marching softly on 
To the quest of hidden goals? 


Can you, as the psalmist did, 
Say of hills: they speak at length 
Of the mightiness of God, 
Who supplies my hand with strength? 


Then, O bard of marching words, 
Sing of life’s most valiant tryst, 
Woo us with the words of God: 
Be a laureate of Christ. 
ArTHUR R. MacbouGaALt, Jr. 


Angelus 


HE forest sings in many a key 

To ears attuned to harmony. 
The willows drone a dirge of woe 
From dismal branches drooping low ; 


The birches, silver-leaved and white, 
Trill serenades like clear moonlight. 
The sturdy oak trees sing a song 

Of toil and struggle, grim and long. 


The psalm of pine trees is a song 

That soothes the questing, weary throng 
Who seek the woods in pensive mood 
To find their souls in solitude. 


These songs, to nature’s devotees, 
On summer winds form symphonies 
That surge upon the vibrant air— 
Their Angelus—their call to prayer. 
GERTRUDE B. GUNDERSON. 


Rebirth 


OO LONG we seek, O Lord of high adventure, 
The spell that lures in ancient, tinseled glory; 
Strike every idol down, renew our vision, 
Teach us to see our age and sing its story. 
Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 
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What the War Did to My Mind 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


of students, I used to say, “we of the younger gene- 

ration,” but one fatal day a whimsical look, passing 
over the faces of my hearers, warned me that the knell had 
sounded. I am no longer of the younger generation; I was 
born in 1878. This means, as my contemporaries know, 
that I was reared while memories of the civil war still were 
vivid and its military heroes seemed near at hand and glo- 
rious. The great days in high school chapel, as I remember 
them, came when some veteran of the union armies retailed 
his exploits, and the most thrilling of the speakers was a 
clergyman whose shirt, I distinctly recall, had “become un- 
inhabitable somewhere in Virginia.” 


[ NTIL a very few years ago, in addressing audiences 


He was uproariously 
funny, exciting beyond description, and made war a thrilling 
adventure to dream of and almost pray for. Indeed, I once 
heard Judge Turgee, a man of note in his time, say in 
chapel : first, that the welfare of civilization was founded on 
the ten commandments and the sermon on the mount, and 
second, that a nation to keep healthy needed a war at least 
once in thirty years. I remember how heretical my favorite 
teacher sounded when he noted a discrepancy there that had 
not occurred to us at all. 

Along with the tales of Horatio Alger, Jr., Harry Castle- 
man—who was my uncle—and similar thrillers, the most 
exciting books which I recall in my early boyhood were war 
stories, especially about the American revolution and the 
conflict of 1812. My beau ideal of an enemy was a Brit- 
isher—always clad in a red coat—and this in spite of the 
fact that | was born in Buffalo on Queen Victoria’s birth- 
day and when the festival came round used to cross the 
Niagara river and let the Canadians celebrate my birthday 
by shooting off firecrackers for the queen. 


ADJUTANT OF THE BATTALION 


One of the most interesting avocations of my youth was 
military drill. I loved it. A voluntary battalion of high 
school students associated with the state militia, we had a 
glorious time playing at war preparation, and what with 
physical discipline, habits of cooperation, obedience, and 
command, got no little good out of it. One of the proudest 
days in my youth arrived when I| stepped smartly to the 
front as adjutant of the battalion. As for pacifism, I recall 
yet my dislike of a Quaker uncle who looked with disappro- 
val on my militant enthusiasm. 

When the war with Spain came | was in college. Dr. 
William Newton Clarke was one of my ideals and few lives 
have so deeply impressed mine, but I remember with what 
ineffable sophomoric assurance I remained after church one 
Sunday to tell him how much I disagreed with his sermon 
on the war. He was not militant enough. He had too 
many qualifications and qualms. He had no eye for the 
ideal beauties of war. He did not even go into ecstasies, 
as we did, over that supreme spiritual achievement of our 
era—Hobson’s putting of the supposed stopper into the 
neck of Santiago harbor! 

From this background, familiar to my contemporaries, I 
passed out into the sentimental pacifism of the years pre- 
10 


ceding the great war. Public taste about war was changing. 
Floating on the tide of our new faith in social reformation 
came hopes of peace. They were Tennysonian in their 
grandeur and their vagueness. We were utopian pacifists. 
We believed in peace as some conservatives believe in 
the second coming of Christ: they think that it will arrive 
and they joyfully sing of it, but it does not affect the daily 
running of their lives or their expectations for the immedi- 
ate future. So we, with no urgent program, began in gen- 
eral to class war with judicial torture, slavery, and such 
social curses, and to believe that a messianic age would come 
when “the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags 
were furl’d.” In my first pastorate I preached a resounding 
sermon on “The War Against War” in which I expounded 
many weighty and forward-looking truths about the whole 
abominable business—in general. 


MORAL BEWILDERMENT 


Then the great war came, not in general but in particular. 
Our children, I suspect, never will understand what we 
went through. Just as we look back on our forefathers’ 
dealings with slavery, pass judgment on thent with easy cer- 
titude, feel sure of moral black and white and wonder that 
anyone could be so ethicall, blind as not to see the truth, so 
our children will look back on our bewilderment about the 
war. Personally I thank God for this. It signifies real 
progress. The sooner war seems so unthinkably insane and 
wicked that anybody who ever supported a war is by hypo- 
thesis convicted of moral astigmatism, the better for the 
race, 

Meanwhile, however, the same kind of uncertainty that 
made many a man who became a staunch advocate of aboli- 
tion back and fill for years, before he saw clearly what he 
thought about slavery, made us with our background and 
tradition honestly confused about the issue which the great 
war presented. I, for one, do not yet clearly see what was 
the ideal thing to do or whether there was any ideal thing 
to do at all. Was being a conscientious objector ideal? 
But many of us who never had done any significant thing 
to forestall war could not so easily refuse responsibility in 
meeting an actual emergency which had to be met, one way 
or another, and which we had not earned the right to avoid. 
We were part and parcel of the international and national 
life out of which war had come. Drawing in our skirts 
from the crisis when it arrived seemed like arrogating to 
ourselves the special privilege of not choosing on a question 
concerning which our fellows as a whole were compelled to 


choose. f- 


NO IDEAL COURSE 


Or on the other hand, was supporting the war ideal? I 
do not see how a Christian can think so. Some of us did 
our best to chasten our speech during the conflict. We 
talked no hate, preached no vindictiveness, and, when the 
fury was at its height, both wrote and spoke for a generous 
peace, a spiritual amnesty, a decent treaty, and an interna- 
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tional league to prevent war. But this thing we learned—as 
every thoughtful Christian who ever supports a war must 
learn—that war is a hell, so wild and insane that it cannot 
be rationalized or civilized by any device, and that he who 
backs a war is dragged beyond all his resistance into sup- 
porting Antichrist in most hideous forms. 

To be sure, I find no satisfaction in the glibly false sim- 
plifications of the war issue which seem to content some of 
my absolutist friends in the pacifist ranks. Stubborn facts, 
as they seem to me, still make the problem presented by the 
great war a dubious and twisted matter. This is the very 
bedevilment of war—it poses a situation where There is no 
really right thing to be done about.it. Everything that any- 
one can do or leave undone is wrong, from rallying around 
the flag to washing one’s hands of the whole business. 

This, indeed, is the starting point for the major changes 
that have taken place in my thinking during the decade since 
the war. They could be expanded indefinitely but the gist 
of the matter can be summed up in a few sentences. 


WILL NOT BLESS WAR AGAIN 


First, 1 do not propose to bless war again, or support it, 


unqualifiedly disastrous. So far as physical and moral dev- 
astation is concerned, it makes little difference who wins 
the war—victors and vanquished alike are involved in a 
common and monstrous ruin. War’s motives, methods, and 
results are essentially anti-Christian ; no device of argument 
or trick phrase can make war and Christian principles har- 
mon:ous—I ought to know for I have tried hard enough to 
achieve that impossible task. The time to say this kind of 
thing is now. Let a man earn his right to refuse support to 
another war by explicitly dissociating himself in advance 
from any faith in war’s methods or any willingness to com- 
promise with them. 

Second, while this attitude is important to the individual 
—may at any time become very unpleasantly important—it 
is not highly significant to the question of war as a whole. 
Refusing even to pay his poll tax because of the Mexican 
war, as Henry D. Thoreau once did, is not a very impres- 
sive act. Wars will not be stopped by individual conscien- 
tious objectors. So long as war continues at all, it will com- 
mandeer the sources of propaganda so overwhelmingly, will 
play on the emotions and motives of the populace so skill- 
fully, will lie, as in the last war, so shamelessly and ingen- 
iously that armies will be assembled and the conflict waged 
to the bitter end, though Leavenworth prison be filled to 
the garret. 











THE TOWERING NECESSITY 


The towering necessity, therefore, is not first of all indi- 
vidual pacifism, overemphasis on which may well prove a red 
herring across the real trail. The towering necessity is the 
creation of substitutes for war. We are engaged now in the 
most momentous race in history between the next debacle 
and the provision of substitutes to take the place of it. I 
believe in the league of nations, not because I think it ideal 
but because I think it the most promising nucleus of organ- 
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as not because I think it a glorious finality leaping full 
statured from the head of the league, but because it is the 
most hopeful beginning we have around with which to build 
up a codification of international law. I believe in the out- 
lawry of war, not because I think that all the juridical agree- 
ments of all the governments on earth to outlaw war are in 
themselves sufficient to stop it, but because the outlawing 
of war is the very gist of what we are after and any ap- 
proach which does not envisage outlawry as the goal and an 
important part of the method is in so far paltering with the 
issue. 

Unless we can by established confidence in one another, 
by an intelligent organization of mutual interests, by an ac- 
cepted codification of international law, and by consequent 
disarmament build up an assurance of security which the 
peoples of the world will trust, we will have another war. 
And then precisely how many conscientious objectors there 
are does not matter much. Civilization will go to pieces any 
way. 

Third, this question of war with its implied problems of 
naitonalism, racial prejudice, and economic imperialism, pre- 
sents the most crucial collision with Christianity that we are 
facing today. This generation, as history looks back on it, 
will be known chiefly by what we do about war, its causes, 
and its prevention. Moreover, our present Christian 
churches will be judged by our children on this basis, as we 
ourselves judge the churches of two generations ago by 
their attitude toward slavery. 


~~ 


OUR GENERATION RESPONSIBLE 


Personal religion is perennial. Any minister who neg- 
lects it will soon have no real church and he deserves to 
have none. But repeatedly in Christian history some special 
challenge of the times has taken form and become the rock 
of standing or falling for the churches. The location of 


this crux in our time is not difficult to see. War, the eco-, 


nomical imperialism that is war’s major root, dollar diplom- 
acy with its constant irritation and aggression, the racial 
prejudices that embitter our feelings, the nationalized think- 
ing that befuddles our minds, the tribal gods that a false pa- 
triotism so inevitably substitutes for God, and the spirit of 
lying and all uncharitableness that precedes, informs, and 
follows war—these are our special Antichrist today. 

This, in brief, is my spiritual pilgrimage from those early 
days when, proud as Punch, I saluted the major and pre- 
sented to him the battalion in the full panoply of dress 
parade. 


A Grave 


GRAVE seems only six feet deep 
And three feet wide, 
Viewed with the calculative eye 
Of one outside. 


But when fast-bound in the chill loam 
For that strange sleep, 

Who knows how wide its realm may be? 
Its depth, how deep? 


Joun RicHARD MorELAND, 


— 








Abolishing the 34th Parallel 


By C. H. Allen 


HE 34TH PARALLEL divides Persia into two 
parts. The southern half is somewhat larger in area, 
but the northern half has the greater population. In 


the days when the country * divided into two “spheres 
of influence” it was the northern half that was dominated 
by Russia and the southern by Great Britain. The first 
missionary to enter Persia in modern times was an English- 
man, Henry Martyn, who located for a time in Shiraz, a 
city in the south. Twenty-four years later came two Ameri- 
can missionaries to Urumia in the extreme northwest. From 
those days till now the work has spread till there are mis- 
sion stations and churches all over the country. The Ameri- 
cans kept to the north and the English to the south. Over 
ninety per cent of the missionaries in Persia today are sent 
out by two societies, the board of foreign missions of the 
Presbyterian church in the U. S. A. and the Church mis- 
sionary society of the Anglican church. And when these 
two societies came to delimit their boundaries they fixed on 
the 34th parallel as the dividing line. 

Naturally the churches that were founded assumed in 
general the form of the home churches to which the mis- 
sionaries belonged. Those of the south are Episcopal and 
constitute the diocese of Persia under the see of Canter- 
bury. The bishop in Persia is under canonical vow of 
obedience to the archbishop of Canterbury; the doctrine, 
form of worship and polity are those of the Anglican 
church. The churches of the north are Presbyterian in 
organization; that is to say, the separate churches are 
governed by elders, but the individual churches are quite 
independent of one another. A presbytery was organized 
and still exists, but most of the churches do not belong to 
it. It is kept alive for the sole purpose of ordaining new 
candidates to the ministry. The reason why it has not been 
developed and given greater importance has been the hope 
that a single church organization for all of Persia might 
eventually be formed. 


SEEKING A UNITED CHURCH FOR PERSIA 


Could such a united church of Persia be attained? With 
the growing spirit of nationalism in the country any Persian 
Christian would naturally desire a united independent Per- 
sian church. We missionaries deeply longed for it, prayed 
for it, and felt that such union was of vital import to the 
progress of Christianity in this land of Islam. But there 
was the 34th parallel! Some geographer had drawn it on 
the map years ago. We had had nothing to do with it. 
And centuries back there had been church councils and as- 
semblies in which we had had no part. And as a result there 
had grown up different ministries which looked question- 
ingly at each other. There were bishops and there were 
presbyters. There was liturgical worship and there was 
free worship. There were the Thirty-nine articles and the 
Westminster confession. And between the one and the 
other ran the 34th parallel. 

To the Persian Christians there was no great problem. 


They knew little of the historical and practical difficulties. 
I say it with pride that my fellow-missionaries are too 
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broad-minded ever to have laid emphasis on denominational 
differences. I doubt if there was a Persian Christian in all 
of Persia who could have told tie difference between an 
Episcopalian and a Presbyterian and how the difference 
originated, unless he had read it in some book. Our first 
All-Persia interchurch conference was held in 1925 and for 
the first time the Persian Christians from the north and 
south met together and realized the differences in their 
forms of worship, but they unanimously voted to work for 
a united church. 


HOME CONNECTIONS MAKE TROUBLE 


The problem was partly practical, largely historical. The 
churches were one in their beliefs, which made things far 
easier. They were different in polity, but still immature 
enough to be plastic. The great difficulty was the connec- 
tions with the home churches. In talking the matter over 
with one of our Persion Christians he said to me: “I have 
heard that when they elect a new pope, the cardinals are 
all locked up in a room and kept there until they secure an 
election. I think the thing to do is to lock you and the 
bishop and some of the other missionaries in a room and 
keep you there until you reach an agreement on the basis 
of church union. Whatever you agree to; the rest of us 
will accept.” I laughed and said, “Your idea of getting some 
of us missionaries locked up in a room is all right. But 
after you get us there the thing to do is for the rest of 
you to go ahead and draft your plan of union. You'll get 
a quicker and more satisfactory union that way.” 

This last summer the second All-Persia interchurch con- 
ference was held in Isfahan and the great problem before 
it was church union. Could we hope to achieve in Persia 
what our churches at home had been unable to accom- 
plish? In America it was the general assumption in the 
ecclesiastical circles with which I was familiar that it was 
hard enough for Presbyterians to unite with Congrega- 
tionalists or Baptists, but union with Episcopalians was un- 
heard of. How could we help the Persian Christians to an 
adequate understanding of the problem without at the same 
time injecting doubts and perplexities by too full a pre- 
sentation of western denominationalism? On the one hand 
we must not force premature decisions on an unprepared 
church; on the other we must not wait till the churcl es 
had passed their plastic state and become irreparably fixed 
in form and organization. And would the home churches 
allow us freedom to work out our own union unhampered? 


SIGNS OF FRIENDLINESS 


The difficulties were many, but our hearts were all set 
on union. All over Persia prayer had been going up for 
this common object. One of the northern churches, think- 
ing friendly acts to be worth more than hours of discus- 
sion and hearing that the church missionary society mis- 
sion in the south had suffered a heavy reduction in their 
appropriations from home, had sent $100 two years in 
succession out of a budget of $1500 to help them in their 
hour of need. The Spirit of God was working. 
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The conference convened on July 23rd. Every district of 
Persia having organized churches was represented. There 
were about 50 official delegates besides many visitors. 
Nearly half the delegates were converts from Islam: the 
rest were Jews, Armenians, Assyrians, English and Ameri- 
cans. A deep spirit of fellowship prevailed. The keynote of 
the conference was unity. A special hymn had been written 
in Persian whose refrain was, “Unity, unity, in Christ 
unity.” 

A NOTABLE REPORT 


A committee of ten, five from the south and five from 
the north—an English bishop, an English archdeacon, two 
American clergymen, an Assyrian pastor, a Jewish school 
principal and four converts from Islam—was appointed to 
draft the report on church union. This frankly recog- 
nized that it was too early to effect the complete organiza- 
tion of a single evangelical church for Persia, first because 
the members needed more education in the meaning, organ- 
ization and history of the church to appreciate the prob- 
lems involved, and secondly because the representatives of 
the Anglican church were not as yet free to conclude such 
a union as would be acceptable to all. Nevertheless the 
committee set itself to the task of laying down the general 
principles that must constitute the basis of ultimate union, 
using as a starting-point for their discussions the agree- 
ment reached by the joint conference of the representatives 
of the Church of England and the federal council of the 
evangelical free churches in England at their meeting in 
1922. This section of the committee’s report, as translated, 
is worth quoting: 

We offer the following fundamental principles to serve as 
a doctrinal and practical basis for a United evangelical 
church of Persia: 

1. We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments contain God’s supreme revelation of truth, which 
is summed up in the person, life and teachings of Jesus Christ; 
and nothing should be required as an article of faith which is 
not read therein or may not be proved thereby. 

2. We accept the Apostles’ creed as a simple statement of 
the main tenets of the Christian belief and an appropriate con- 
fession of faith to be used at the time of baptism. We regard 
the Nicene creed as a fuller statement of Christian belief and 
a more adequate expression of the corporate faith of the 
church. We believe that the use of these creeds in worship, 
while not binding on any church, will prove a helpful expres- 
sion of united belief; and we feel that assent to them should 
allow of reasonable liberty of interpretation. 

3. While accepting these creeds as a historical expression 
of faith, we also recognize the presence of the Holy Spirit in 
the church as a competent guide both to new understanding 
and expression of truth and in the future development of the 
church. 

4. We regard the church as the body of Christ and his 
Spirit abiding in its members as the source of its life. There 
can be only one church and this consists of all those in times 
past and present who have been saved through faith in Christ. 
As a visible organization the church was founded by Christ 
as the means of the growth of the kingdom of God on earth. 
Local churches are representatives and parts of the one cath- 
olic church. 

5. We look upon the following as necessary outward marks 
of the church: (a) profession of faith in God as incarnate in 
Christ; (b) Christian conduct on the part of its members; 
(c) fellowship in Christian worship; (d) observance of the 
sacraments ordained by Christ; (e) ministering officers to 
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preach the word, administer the sacraments, and maintain 
the unity and purity of the church. 

6. Whereas local churches should be free to adopt such 
forms of worship as they may choose, a closer approach to a 
common standard than now exists, and one better adapted to 
the Persian genius, is highly desirable. 

7. The sacraments ordained by Christ are two: baptism, 
the sign of admission to the church; and the Lord's supper, 
the sign of fellowship with Christ. 

8 We regard the ministering officers of the church as 
representatives of the whole church and as receiving their 
authority and commission from the church as a whole. We 
believe that the ministering officers of the united church in 
Persia should be elected by this church and should be recog- 
nized by every part of it as endued with authority to perform 
all the functions pertaining to their offic.s throughout this 
church: and all ministers of either section, ordained to office 
by the laying on of hands before the consummation of the 
union, should thereafter be similarly recognized. 

9. We feel that in the united church of Persia the offices 
of episkopos (bishop) and presbuteros (presbyter), both men- 
tioned in the New Testament, should be preserved in some 
form; and that at the same time the rights of the local con- 
gregation, in accordance with New Testament teaching, 
should be fully guarded so as to produce and preserve the 
harmonious working of the whole body of the church and to 
prevent undue concentration of power in the hands of a single 
person or group of persons. 

10. We feel that in the united church of Persia no distinc- 
tion as to race or nationality should be made a qualification 
for membership or office-holding, though we earnestly look 
forward to the time when the highest offices shall be held by 
national ministers. 

11. We believe that the united church of Persia ought to 
be subject to the jurisdiction of no existing division of 
the church, but must be free and unhampered in working 
out its own development, though we most earnestly anticipate 
its being a constituent part of the great reunited church, and 
we urge that every forward step should be taken with this in 
mind. 


IMMEDIATE STEPS 


The rest of the report dealt with immediate steps to be 
taken toward effecting this union. These include the edu- 
cation of the churches to prepare them for a better under- 
standing of the problems of union ; requesting the Church of 
England to extend to the diocese of Persia independence 
from the see of Canterbury, that its bishop and ministers may 
be free to take such steps as they feel led of God to take 
toward the consummation of the united church of Persia; 
application by the ministers of the East Persia presbytery to 
the general assembly of the Presbyterian church in the 
U. S. A. for the dissolution of this presbytery ; interpartici- 
pation of both churches in future ordinations of ministers 
prior to the consummation of union; closer approach in the 
forms of worship; and above all a call to prayer “for the 
maintenance of the spirit of unity among the churches of 
Persia and for the consummation of union both among the 
evangelical churches of Persia and among all the divisions 
of the great church universal.” 

This report was adopted by the whole conference without 
a dissenting vote. No Christian in Persia wants a 34th 
parallel. If we fail to abolish it, it will not be the fault 
of the church in Persia, but because of hindrances imposed 
from the church at home. What a crime that would be! 

By geographical definition a parallel is an imaginary line. 
I wonder if many of our ecclesiastical parallels in Europe 
and America are not imaginary lines too! 








———— a 


Religion and Experience 


Reality in Religion: the Quillian Lectures at Emory Univer- 
sity for 1927. By Gilbert T. Rowe, Cokesbury Press, $1.75. 


HE ABLE DISCUSSION of “the universal trend to- 

ward the scientific treatment of religion,” by Dr. Rowe, 

with its valuable contribution to the empiricist recon- 
struction of theology, generously acknowledges its indebted- 
ness to the writings of radical empiricists like Lee, Macintosh, 
Wieman, Streeter, William James and others and is worthy of 
a place among them. With these thinkers, Dr. Rowe collabo- 
rates in the radical critique of intellectualism, of a priori specu- 
lation and metaphysics, of dogma and the intrusions of 
authority into the realm of freedom, and he joins hands with 
them in the “religio-empirical approach” to the verities of 
religion. 

The attempt to introduce the experimental method of reason- 
ing into philosophy, made two centuries ago, has scored some 
notable victories in recent American thought. All our philos- 
ophy, especially that of religion, has changed its tune radically 
during the last fifty years. The absolutist philosophy, with its 
a priori speculations and serene self-assurance that everything 
in this universe of ours from the songs of heaven to the fires 
of hell is perfectly and transparently rational, has been done 
to death. Overthrown in continental Europe about fifty years 
ago, it found a city of refuge in conservative English and 
American circles for another quarter of a century. But even 
these strongholds have yielded to the transforming influence 
of the higher empiricism. The anti-rationalistic crusade and 
the critique of intellectualism have yielded decisive results. 
The rationalistic ideal of a “religion within the boundaries of 
pure reason” never has been much more than a private fancy 
of philosophers. It might charitably be characterized as a 
sunny library religion cunningly devised in sweet oblivion of 
man’s social and cosmic environment. The forceful meaning of 
God has always been found in experience, and always will be. 
A new situation is upon us. The scientific method having con- 
quered philosophy, now knocks at the gates of theology. Indeed 
it has already superseded in large measure speculation and 
dogma in the discovery and statement of the truth and worth 
of religion. 

A glance at the direction and distance traveled will throw 
light on the momentous changes going on around us. Lotze 
in Germany, Renouvier in France, Hodgson in England and 
James in America are representative men who have progres- 
sively substituted a radical empiricist attitude for the ration- 
alistic procedure in the philosophy of religion. Under the 
contagion of their example, the effort to introduce the experi- 
mental method of reasoning into philosophy has gone from 
victory to victory. When and where the absolutist philosophy 
had domain, it was considered “treason to pay any attention 
to facts.” It “must be in toto a priori speculation.” Of this 
method Dr. Rowe simply remarks that “it is too barren to 
demand serious consideration.” It begins, proceeds, ends alike 
in the land of dreams and fancies and impenetrable fogs. 

Fixing attention upon American thought, the transition from 
the absolute idealism of Hegel to the radical empiricist attitude 
of “Reality in Religion” crosses the line between two epochs 
of religious thought. Well did that eminent theologian, the 
late Ernst Troeltsch of Berlin, say of William James’ abandon- 
ment of Platonism and his substitution therefor of empiricism 
in the philosophy of religion, that it constituted “the first thor- 
oughgoing contribution of America” to this branch of philos- 
ophy. James, who disclaimed all originality, has simply seized 
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JANUARY SURVEY OF BOOKS 


upon the more practical empirical bent of west-European 
protestantism, most clearly traceable in pietism, and has ele- 
vated it to a principle of method. The cum experientia testatur 
of Luther, buried for a time under protestant scholasticism, 
likewise the abandonment of speculation and dogma and the 
return to religious experience by Wesley—attitudes typical of 
the very genius of protestant Christianity, now at length emerge 
victorious in our philosophy of religion. Religion set free 
from the coercive restraints of ecclesiastical dogma and of 
absolutist philosophy, now seems none the worse for trusting 
the sanctions of experience, in which, along with historical 
religion and scientific method, reason and authority may have 
their modest and rightful though subordinate place. James 
pointed out that a “new era in religion as well as in philosophy 
will be ready to begin” as soon as the standpoint of experience 
gets itself accepted in theology and philosophy. “That era,” 
Dr. Rowe confidently and as I think rightly asserts, “has dawned.” 

Here are the tell-tale facts. The “skirmisher’s shot” in the 
battle between monistic idealism and the higher empiricism 
which has always been the quickening spirit in protestant 
Christianity was fired about fifty years ago. The idea of a 
radical empiricism in the philosophy of religion proved a pow- 
erful and irresistible ferment. One thinker after another fell 
more or less into line with the new standpoint. It was at that 
time at least new in accent and in its inevitableness. The 
philosophers began, soon after William James sent his first 
essays in radical empiricism to the press, to rechristen their 
systems. A little more than a twelvemonth later, Bowne, 
apparently as an afterthought of his revision, brought out a 
new name in the conclusion of his metaphysics. Taking a 
suggestion from Shadworth Hodgson’s “Metaphysic of Ex- 
perience” wherein “empiricism and transcendentalism go hand 
in hand” (Preface, p. xiii), Bowne renamed his system trans- 
cendental empiricism. About a year later Royce announced 
in his major work that Absolute Experience would be a better 
name than Absolute Thought for his philosophy. Further the 
primary emphasis on thought was to be transferred to will 
and experience. We may justly regard these changes in terms 
and accents as a feeble attempt at least to get the “absolute” 
into good company. More significant, we note Hocking’s great 
book on “The Meaning of God in Human Experience” (note 
the striking and apt title) with its candid avowal of an “ulti- 
mate empiricism” as the basis and boundary of religious knowl- 
edge. Thus in their historical order we have four eminent 
writers on the philosophy of religion choosing to designate 
their standpoints as respectively a radical, a transcendental, an 
absolute and an ultimate empiricism. These variations all have 
empirici.m as their common denominator. 

This empiricist transformation of religious thought has wide- 
reaching importance. Old style rationalism always kept close 
at hand its deus ex machina to come to the rescue when con- 
ceptual logic failed or fell into difficulties, mostly artificial. A 
later rationalism has resorted to its deus ex experientia for 
quite similar purposes. In a word the God of traditional theism 
whether as the deus ex machina or the deus ex experientia 
has been, within the precincts of technical philosophy, little 
more than a highly convenient waste-basket or catch-all for 
the insolubles of an intellectualist philosophy of religion. Relig- 
ious thought is turning its back on this “barren protestant 
scholasticism,” as Dr. Rowe describes it, and is bringing into 
its rightful primacy the creative experimental principle of 
protestant Christianity. Dr. Rowe has identified himself with 
that able group of thinkers who are demanding that theology, 
the prolific mother of, sciences, shall at length herself become 
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genuinely scientific. The reader of this excellent book will 
find in it along with its predecessors much vigorous and lucid 
thinking. It faces certain questions of religious thought upper- 
most in the mind of this generation and illustrates in a per- 
fectly wholesome way what happens when these questions are 
faced in a scientific spirit. 

The poverty-stricken results of every attempt at a purely 
philosophical reconstruction of religion is one of the surest 
findings of modern historical and critical research. Having 
put intellectualism with that dearest idol of the philosophical 
tribe, the doctrine of the absolute, behind us, we are today set 
on developing a richer, clearer understanding of what God 
means to us in our experience-world. Seeing this, Dr. Rowe 
locates the issue between the authoritative and the religio-em- 
pirical approach to the verities of religion. But is the choice 
quite so simple? Is radical empiricism barred from putting 
a value on authority in any form? Jesus and his first inter- 
preters leaned on the Old Testament. Augustine leaned on the 
visible church. Luther and Wesley leaned on the written word 
of God submitted to the trial of experiment. Philosophy to 
be sure tries to construe a religion which leans on nothing. 
ut the subjective moods of the soul are not sufficient of 
themselves, whether we take the aspects of our personal life 
singly or collectively. The complete religious consciousness 
not only acts but it is acted upon. It would then not be scien- 
tific to eliminate all authority from religious experience. But 
this exception, if it be an exception, does not affect adversely 
the main thesis of “Reality in Religion”; it rather fits in with 
it. The thesis itself I consider entirely sound and the discus- 
sion of it timely and significant. This book and the group to 
which it belongs should prove highly useful to all our leaders 
of religious thought for the light it throws on where we are 
and whither we are tending in our study and interpretation of 
religion in general and of the Christian religion in particular. 

Georce C. CELL 


Missionary Principles and Methods 


Changing Foreign Missions. By Cleland B. McAfee. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, $2.00. 

Are Missions a Failure? By Charles A. Selden. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, $2.50. 

The Missionary and His Work. By L. M. A. Haughwout. 
Morehouse Publishing Company, $2.50. 

Missionary Methods for Church and Home. By Katherine 
S. Cronk. Fleming H. Revell Company, $1.50. 


, NHESE BOOKS are all favorably disposed toward mis- 
sions. The first two are critical inquiries into the valid- 
ity of the enterprise. The other two raise scarcely 

a question on that score. The late Mrs. Cronk, whose untimely 

death we all have good reason to lament, gave unquestioning 

devotion to the missionary cause which was her dearest interest 
in life. Her book is one of the many ripe fruits of her devoted 
<rvice. In it her husband has gathered together materials 
which for the most part appeared first in her “Best Methods” 
department in the Missionary Review of the World. These are 
methods which she and others tested and found valuable in prac- 
tical experience. The book should be in every church library. 

It is the cream of ways and means which have done much to 

further the cause of missions in the home parish. It will con- 

tinue to do good service. 

The Rev. Mr. Haughwout writes from the point of view of a 
Latin American missionary of the Protestant Episcopal church, 
and is frank to admit the partial character of his observations. 
He writes, however, with little evidence of awareness of the 
greater problems of missions, which must ultimately, if not 
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now, be faced in his field. He has nothing of the consciousness 
of the most progressive missionaries of the day in the near 
and far east. He is committed to ancient ritual and to tradi- 
tional churchly methods. He makes free to criticize the quality 
of bishops, but breathes no blame upon the episcopate. He 
would likely not approve of the activities—described by Mr. 
Selden—of the Anglican Bishop Westcott toward disestablish- 
ing the church of India and allowing it to assume its own 
forms. At any rate, his book gives no intimation of the new 
order of the day which calls for a worldwide basis for the 
Christian church. He says that his own is “a catholic church 
and not a sect.” His book is a very excellent statement and 
evaluation of the missionary and his work from the church- 
man’s view. Its thesis is that the church should send “her best, 
and only her best” men into the mission field, even by “selective 
draft,” if volunteers are too hesitant. 


Mr. Selden wrote first in the columns of the Ladies Home 
Journal on the subject of his book. He made a tour of the 
mission fields and concluded that missions are not a failure. 
He appears to have faced the question without prejudice, and 
his findings are not couched in terms of apologetic. He saw 
and he records in readable form both sides of the matter, often 
leaving the reader to draw conclusions as to the author’s final 
judgment—save that he himself says in the preface of his book 
that he became convinced that the protestant and Catholic mis- 
sionaries, with some exceptions, “are the one group of western 
people living in the east who are a credit to the west.” He was 
not much interested in figures on the missionary dial, but rather 
looked at the ramifying activities and pervasive leavening of 
missionary work beyond “the one per cent of the Asiatic pop- 
ulations” which is “Christian.” He saw many things of great 
moment: that “Christianity offers the only escape from the 
status of the outcaste” in India; that “better than either the 
Catholic or protestant form would be a real Indian Christi- 
anity”; that the type of Christianity propagated formerly in 
China is now “under suspicion among both Christian and non- 
Christian Chinese”; that the missionary “methods of the last 
century must be done away with, ignored and forgotten”; and 
that the “future progress of Christianity is (dependent upon) 
the indigenous church of and for China” and the east. He 
declares that “the American missionary in Japan must be as 
liberal and intelligent as the Japanese themselves,” who are 
committed to the scientific view, that western domination must 
cease in politics as in religion throughout the east. Mr. Sel- 
den’s book is more an easy-going survey than a closely reasoned 
analysis, although it is marked always by discrimination. He 
does not, for example, confuse religion and other aspects of the 
cultural situation, and he can see a Christianity which is larger 
and stronger than its forms. He looked upon what he saw 
with sympathy; for instance, “the banks of the Ganges river 
at Benares at dawn with thousands of Hindu men and women 
holding . . . bowls of the sacred water toward the rising sun 
as a symbol of God” was to him one of “the three most beauti- 
ful sights of all India.” Miss Mayo will please note! 

Professor McAfee’s book is the best “revaluation of the 
church’s greatest enterprise” which we know of at present. The 
volume, he says, was “born of an assurance that the world 
aspect of the Christian movement is just now its most demand- 
ing and pressing one and that it is at a critical period of its 
development.” He hastens to say, also, that “it is in no danger 
of failure, but may be easily hampered or delayed.” His book 
is analytical, well-balanced, comprehensive, and constructive, 
with the freshness and vitality of first-hand experience in the 
mission fields, although his tour was taken mainly in the guise 
of systematic theologian and defensor fidei. 

Dr. McAfee admits that missions are “under fire” and faces 
the facts as he sees them. He recognizes “inherent difficulties,” 
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“problems of personnel,” differences of opinion among workers 
and present changing conditions in the mission fields, and yet 
finds “the essential missionary message,” the “unchanging real- 
ities in the missionary enterprise,” and many permanent con- 
tributions which missions have been making to the world. This 
is the scope cf his book. He makes a stout defense of Chris- 
tianity as the final faith. One must read the whole volume 
through in order to appreciate the argument. There is nothing 
radical in the book. Indeed, it is very cautious, at times very 
Presbyterian. It will arouse no controversy within mission 
circles, whether in matters of administration or message. It 
is a safe apology. And yet one must like the book for its posi- 
tion that the “four (essential) elements in the Christian gospel 
—grace, love, sacrifice, hope—all gather around the central fig- 
ure, Jesus Christ” and “involve no attack on other faiths, but 
rather sympathetic understanding of them and appreciation of 
any service which they may render to their adherents.” The 
author’s “Christo-centric broadmindedness” is limited only by 
the implication that there are no Christians save “Christians” 
and that in the end the Christian church will prevail. 
Joun CLARK ARCHER. 


Is Science Sufficient? 
The Religious Attitude. By Angus Stewart Woodburne. The 
Macmillan Company, $2.50. 
The Reitgious Mind. By C. K. Mahoney. 
Company, $2.00. 


Tasie IS PLENTY of room for more thinking on the 


The Macmillan 


subject of religion. The modern world does not have a 
lear idea of what religion is. 
nebulous. 


Much that is written is 
Much else is doctrinnaire and out of touch with re- 
ligion as it is lived. If only because their authors know what 
they mean by religion, the two recent books here named are to 
be welcomed. 

Mahoney’s book is an elementary survey of the field of psy- 
chology of religion. He gives an account of conscious and un- 
conscious mind, of types of religious experience, of religious 
motivation, belief and thinking, of moralized religion, conver- 
sion, growth and religious education. The treatment is sketchy, 
and fundamental terms such as “mind” and “subject” and “mys- 
ticism” are insufficiently defined. Conclusions are usually ex- 
plicit and provocative, but evidence for them is often meager, 
as in the discussions of unconscious mind and (even more) of 
the sense of duty. The book makes the impression of being 
based on the reading of authorities (usually good ones and a 
fair number of them) rather than on religious experience itself. 
Yet it has not a few merits. It frankly states its purpose to 
study only the types of religious experience found in Christian 
civilization. It makes suggestive use of the functional ap- 
proach, often dwelling on what religion does to the mind as a 
whole, and thus avoiding the abstraction which arises from too 
exclusively analytic a view. The book is far from furnishing a 
complete picture of the present achievements and problems of 
psychology of religion; but it is a simple and sensible outline of 
the field as Mahoney sees it, and leaves the reader with an appe- 
tite for more knowledge of the subject. 

In defining the religious attitude, Woodburne pursues a meth- 
od and a purpose quite different from Mahoney’s. He under- 
takes to show what religion is as distinguished from science, 
art and morality. The book is enriched with enlightening illus- 
trations from the religions of India, where the author has been 
teaching. Somewhat verbose, somewhat given to elaboration of 
the obvious, the book is clear and instructive. To say that re- 
ligion is social, evaluational, and an attitude of faith and par- 
ticipation rather than of demonstration and criticism, is not to 
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make any startlingly new contribution to religious thought. The 
definition of religion as socializing with the cosmic environ- 
ment is not a rhetorical gem, albeit the idea is fruitful. But 
Woodburne has done solid and careful work free from sensa- 
tionalism. For his restraint and discipline in an age when these 
are unpopular virtues he is to be commended. 

Both books intend to be psychological, yet neither is exclu- 
sively so. Each, in other words, aspires to be scientific. Yet 
each raises explicitly the question of the truth and value of re- 
ligion, a question with which scientific method has nothing 
whatever to do. This vacillation between the scientific and the 
extra-scientific is related to one of the most fundamental issues 
of contemporary religious thought, namely: Do the methods 
of descriptive science lead or promise to lead to an adequate 
interpretation of religion? Our authors are both aware of this 
vital problem. Mahoney sees clearly that psychological expla- 
nation has nothing to do with the question of the validity of the 
beliefs which it describes (p. xx). But if he is right, the ques- 
tion arises as to the significance of a purely scientific study of 
religion. Is there anything about scientific method to warrant 
the hope that in the ideal culminating day of science, we shall 
learn from it whether there be in truth a God, and whether we 
ought to worship him? In that day we shall know all of the pos- 
sible facts of human experience, but shall we know what those 
facts are worth? Mahoney sees that one cannot move from 
psychology to God without making some assumptions which are 
not derived from psychology. “It is difficult,” he naively re- 
marks, “to trace the religious significance of a, psychological 
theory without following it a little way into philosophy” (p. 
168). A little way, forsooth ! 

What Woodburne thinks about the question of the function 
and limits of scientific method in religion is more obscure. The 
subtitle calls the book “a psychological study.” The first chap- 
ter is an exposition of psychological method as the one “which 
meets the situation most satisfactorily.” Frazer’s interpreta- 
tion of magic is said to be a relic of the days when psychology 
still suffered from the domination of metaphysics. The omis- 
sion of any chapter differentiating the religious from the philo- 
sophical attitude is striking. But despite Woodburne’s good 
psychological intentions the whole book is a philosophical in- 
terpretation of the meaning and value of the religious attitude, 
rather than a mere description of the facts of religious experi- 
ence. “The claim of validity for the religious object is a prob- 
lem for metaphysical consideration” (p. 132). Religion is ob- 
jective in a sense in which science is not. Toward the end of 
the book he can write: “Of the various attitudes considered, sci- 
ence is the least concerned with extracting value or meaning, 
being much more interested in matters of causal sequence.” 
Science must be completed by “philosophy or religion” (p. 344). 
Mahoney says “ a little way.” Woodburne says “or.” Both see 
that philosophy is necessary, both use it, yet both try to avoid it. 

The modern flight from philosophy to science is occasioned 
by the desire for clear, empirical thinking and by the thirst for 
certainty. But if we know precisely what science is about, we 
shall no more expect to squeeze religious values and validities 
from scientific descriptions than to squeeze blood from a turnip. 
When we face the problems squarely, we shall see that the 
movement from science to religion is a risky leap. I< is doubt- 
less true that metaphysics is not free from risks, but is it not 
the only intellectual basis for belief in the objects and objec- 
tives of religion? Religion on a purely scientific basis is pared 
down to subjectivism and naturalism, unless science swells to 
metaphysical proportions. Science is, of course, necessary to 
the understanding and intelligent practice of religion. It is 
necessary, but is it sufficient? 

' Epcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN, 
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The First Hundred Years 


One Hundred Years of the Monroe Doctrine, by David Y. 
Thomas, Ph.D. The Macmillan Co., $3.00. 


NE HOPES, after reading this account, that the first 

hundred years are the harshest. The hope does not 

appear to be entirely groundless. Witness the pacify- 
ing spectacle of Dwight Morrow at ham and eggs with Calles; 
or Lindbergh dropping peace bombs indiscriminately through 
Central America; or the forthcoming Pan-American congress 
in Havana, with President Coolidge preening himself for a 
week-end of hobnobbing with the dignitaries there. There is 
even something reassuring in the Hearst “exposé.” Only the 
advocate of a lost or losing cause would have gone to quite 
such lengths to stir up trouble. So it may be that, with a cen- 
tury of bungling behind us, we have come to our maturity; to 
the place where, in our Latin American relations, we can be 
brotherly instead of big brotherly. 

But it is a little early to prophesy. The precedents are against 
the change. And, after all, with all the handclappings and bull 
fights and the keys to many cities, the marines are still the 
marines. 

Technically, the Monroe doctrine, when enunciated in 1823, 
represented a two-fold policy. On the one hand, the United 
States—speaking with extraordinary confidence for so untried a 
power—declared against any further colonization in the western 
hemisphere by European powers; and, on the other hand, laid 
down the principle that this country would abstain from any 
interference with the internal concerns of the nations of Eu- 
rope. It is in the breach rather than in the maintenance of this 
doctrine that its study is most interesting. 

The latter aspect of the policy—that of American isolation— 
was the first to develop, and the one that has been most notably 
disregarded. The principle of European exclusion, which first 
applied chiefly to the extension of colonial systems, was later 
interpreted to preclude the extension, in the new world, of 
the political systems of Europe. 

Dr. Thomas does not question the vital necessity for the Mon- 
roe doctrine when first proclaimed. It involved, then, the 
existence and—not incidentally—the growth of the United 
States. Nor does he advocate its abandonment, although with 
his reinterpretations little enough would remain of its original 
purposes. What he does reveal, however, is how through the 
last century this doctrine of self-preservation has been dis- 
torted to one of self-aggrandizement. 

And it is this matter of self-interest that has led to the devi- 
ations from the strict interpretations of the doctrine. When, 
in 1833, the Falkland islands were seized by Great Britain, the 
American government, having no particular interest in the mat- 
ter, made no protest. Later on, when Great Britain prepared 
to move into certain portions of Central America that were 
contiguous to our proposed canal route, we protested in no un- 
certain terms. 

Similarly, self-interest has been the chief guide in the tute- 
lage which the United States established over Central America. 
It was made an inherent part of the doctrine, in its later inter- 
pretations, that we would not infringe upon the sovereignty or 
independence of Latin American states. Given a fair measure 
of “interest,” however, we have not hesitated to violate this 
declaration. 

Through the account of our dealings with Santo Domingo, 
Haiti, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, there is a constant repetition of 
the same cycle of events: “American investments,” “a new loan 
with American bankers,” “a revolution,” “in the course of the 
disturbance American marines were landed,” “an American 
warship, the Paducah, was conveniently near.” And, as a re- 
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sult, “a good many citizens of the United States, to say nothing 
of the Latin Americans. . . believe that it (the Monroe doc- 
trine) has been distorted into a policy of economic imperialism.” 

The Monroe doctrine’s insistence upon non-participation in 
European affairs was, obviously, never taken seriously in re- 
gard to the affairs of Africa and Asia. Particularly in Asia the 
United States has sponsored an opposite program, that of the 
open door. The spectacle of our careful guarding of the doors 
of the western hemisphere with one hand, and pushing open 
with the other the doors into Asia, provides an interesting ex- 
hibition of diplomatic contortions. And we have gone even 
further. We have not only prescribed what the powers shall do 
in our bailiwick; we have sought, notably in regard to Japan, 
to prescribe what they shall do in parts of the world where, 
reasonably, these same powers might desire to establish Mon- 
roe doctrines of their own. 

Dr. Thomas’s argument for the continuance of the Monroe 
doctrine is frankly realistic. We need the policy, he maintains, 
“if the world is to go on in the old way, each nation for itself, 
getting all it can, and letting the devil take the hindmost.” It 
can then be turned to “our advantage in economic and political 
imperialism. . . We have promised not to make any more ag- 
gressions at each other’s expense; perhaps the next step will be 
for the more ‘advanced’ nations not to ‘advance’ any more at 
the expense of the weaker nations, and mutually to pledge 
themselves to restrain anyone who does. When that day arrives, 
the Monroe doctrine will not have been abandoned, but will 
have become what Woodrow Wilson sought to make of it, the 
guiding principle of action for the nations of the earth.” 

Another hundred years, perhaps, is not too long to await the 


culmination of that development. Srantey Hic. 


Change and Decay 


0. 
he Spreading Dawn. By Basil King. Harper & Brothers, 
.00. 

HE ANONYMOUS English author of “The House 
Made With Hands” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50), presents a 
delicately subtle but somewhat monotonous study of the 
growth of a girl’s personality in relation to her home environ- 
ment. The little nameless, unremembered acts of Barbara’s 
life center mostly around the house of her birth, to her a most 
remarkable house. We are given a minute and intensive chron- 
icle of the commonplace happenings in this house. We see it in 
1884-88 when Babette discovers England and enters upon her 
childhood explorations; we see it in 1896-97, the period of 
schooldays and measles; we see it again in 1903. Babette is a 
debutante and stands on the threshold of the outside world. 
Prince Charming waits perchance around the corner. In 1910 
the mother has died, the elder sister has married and gone far 
away. Babette is housekeeper for her father. Life flows on 
with even-tempered and superficial sameness, and Babette is 
happy in her work about the house, though she notices at 
times traces of change. Then comes 1914 and the ground shakes 
beneath her feet. The father dies, the brother is killed in 
France. The house is filled more and more with shadows and 
memories. Sunt lacrymae rerum. In March 1918 there is an 
air-raid. Barbara seeks safety at home, but feeling cold and 
alone, she flees to the garden. She has a desire for a House 
not made with hands. “Something black moved across the 
moon in the direction of the Chestnuts: she watched it in a 
profound detachment—that fussy, destructive, yet futile atom. 
And the louse before her tottered, the earth slid from under 

her, and the skies fell.” 
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If we have here been given a picture of a universe that is 
physically wasting, Mr. Basil King attempts to present a side 
of it that is spiritually ascending. In “The Spreading Dawn” 
(Harper & Bros. $2.00) he indulges in “the right of suppos- 
ing.” We have six interesting stories of the great transition, 
each illustrating a guess about the life hereafter. The specu- 
lation is fruitless, and the ideas are not new, but they are 
presented in an attractive way. Perhaps the stories are a bit 
too full of preaching, or even of special pleading. They are 
almost narrative essays elaborating the thesis that death is 
but a continuation of life, an opportunity for further develop- 
ment of a personality that has found the reality that lies be- 
hind the actual, and no longer sees through a glass darkly. 

Lee E. CANNON. 


Books on the Bible 


The Life of Christ. By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer 
Mathews. Revised Edition. University of Chicago Press, $2.00. 

The Sacred Scriptures, Concordant Version. New Testa- 
ment. By A. E, Knoch. Concordant Publication Company, Los 
Angeles, $1.00. 

The Speaker's Bible, 1 Corinthians, Part II, Philemon. Edited 
by James Hastings. W. P. Blessing Company, $3.50. 

Israel's Religious Development. By Frederic Breading 
Oxtoby. Westminster Press, $1.00. 

Men Who Made and Marred History. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, $1.25. 

Job: Moral Hero, Religious Egoist, and Mystic. 
McKechnie. George H. Doran Company, $1.50. 

Prophets of the Dawn: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah. By 
William Pierson Merrill. Fleming H. Revell Company, $1.50. 

The God of the Old Testament in Relation to War. By 
Marion J. Benedict. Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ college, 
Columbia University. 

Proverbs and Didactic Poems, by Charles Foster Kent and 
Miller Burrows. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $5.00. 

The Student’s Gospels, by Shailer Mathews and Edgar J. 
Goodspeed, University of Chicago Press, $1.00. 


Ts “CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES” long ago gained 


By Elmer E. Helms. 


By James 


a place which they seem destined to hold indefinitely in 

the literature of Biblical study, and no volume in the 
series has been more popular or more satisfactory than Burton 
and Mathews’ “Life of Christ.” It is distinctly a textbook for 
study rather than a narrative for consecutive reading. In its 
present newly revised form, it stands clearly at the head of the 
list of guides to the systematic critical study of the life of 
Christ as portrayed in the gospels. 

Dr. A. E. Knoch, of Los Angeles, believes that he has dis- 
covered and, in his “Concordant version,” has applied a new 
and epoch-making principle in the interpretation of the New 
Testament. He says: “After a quarter of a century’s prepa- 
ratory work, aided by a dozen assistants, I have compiled and 
published the first scientific, consistent translation of the Scrip- 
tures ever attempted.” He has issued an interlinear Greek and 
English edition, as well as an edition containing the English 
alone. ‘The new principle is that every Greek word should 
always be translated by the same English word. The correct- 
ness of this principle does not seem to me so self-evidencing 
as the author evidently considers it. In every language many 
words—probably most words except those which refer to sim- 
ple visible objects—have more or less variety of meanings. It 
is not axiomatic, in fact, I think it is not true, that the most 
nearly corresponding words in two languages will have ex- 
actly the same range of meanings. Furthermore, it is now 
perfectly well known that the New Testament is written in a 
Hellenistic Greek, and that that language was used for other 
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purposes besides the writing of the New Testament. To 
translate the New Testament without reference to the light 
which is thrown upon the meanings of its words by their con- 
temporary use in other literature—and I see no evidence that 
this translator has taken such data into consideration—is to 
leave out of account an important source of knowledge. 

A new volume in the Speaker’s Bible, edited by James Hast- 
ings, is the one dealing with 2 Corinthians 12-16 and Philemon. 
It is a compendium of homiletical material dealing with every 
verse, and most of it drawn from excellent sources. While 
there is always a certain danger to intellectual independence 
involved in the reliance upon homiletical commentaries, this 
perhaps inheres in the abuse rather than in the use of them. 
This series is the latest and probably the best. 

Dr. Oxtoby’s survey of “Israel’s Religious Development” is 
a textbook prepared for use in the standard leadership training 
curriculum. The author’s limited acceptance of the results of 
critical study is indicated by his assignment of the prophecies 
of Isaiah wholly to the pre-exilic period. 

A series of biblical biographies, from Adam to Christ, forms 
the subject matter of the volume which bears the rather vague 
name of “Men Who Made and Marred History.” They bear 
the marks of the platform rather than of the study. They are 
brief, sermonic, crisp, and stirring. 

McKechnie’s “Job” is not only a book about a piece of great 
literature but is a piece of literature in its own right. Here 
are flashing insights bodied forth in felicitous phrases. I could 
quote scores of detached sentences which force gne to halt both 
to think out their implications and to savor their delicate lit- 
erary quality. This man is a thinker who can write. 

In his study of the “Prophets of the Dawn,” Dr. Merrill con- 
siders the four prophets of the eighth century B. c., Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah and Micah, as the original spokesmen of the 
religion of the spirit, as contrasted with a religion which threw 
its major emphasis upon the acceptance of authority and con- 
formity to external requirements. With an ample command and 
an unapologetic acceptance of the findings of modern scholar- 
ship, and with a gift for interpretation and application without 
odious moralizing, the author gives a treatment which is at 
once historically sound and religiously significant for the pres- 
ent day. 

The consideration of the relation of God to war as portrayed 
in the Old Testament involves the whole subject of the charac- 
ter of God as understood by the Hebrew writers, and of his 
attitudes toward men and his methods of dealing with them. 
Such a study cannot be conducted by the indiscriminate cita- 
tion of texts, but only by a careful survey taking into account 
the whole sweep and development of Hebrew thought about 
God, about his relation to their own nation, and about his and 
their relation to other nations. This is no small project, and 
it has been carried out by Dr. Benelict in what appears to be 
a Ph.D. thesis, with scholarly care and impartiality. It is 
neither a pacifist nor a pro-war document, It is made clear 
that Yahweh was never considered as a Hebrew Mars, a God 
of war and of nothing else, and that there is an increasing 
realization of his kindlier qualities and his universal interests. 
The conclusion is that, in making a curriculum for religious 
education, the earlier and cruder ideas ought not to be taught 
until they can be taught in the historical setting which reveals 
the limited point of view of those who held them and the more 
adequate ideas of human brotherhood to which they gave place. 

At the time of his death, Professor Kent had completed about 
two-thirds of his work on that portion of the Wisdom literature 
which had not already been included in the earlier volumes of 
the Student’s Old Testament. The work has been completed by 
Dr. Burrows, and now forms the sixth and concluding volume 
of that notable series. The formative idea of this work is to 
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give a translation of the books of the Old Testament with the 
material arranged in logical and chronological order and with 
introductory matter and foot-notes discussing details of the 
translation. In the case of the book of Proverbs, the logical 
arrangement of a somewhat miscellaneous assortment of nug- 
gets of wisdom calls for a rather complete rearrangement of 
the whole body of material. Job and Ecclesiastes, of course, 
require scarcely any change in the order of presentation. The 
translation is in the form of slightly irregular English blank 
verse with lines of three feet for the most part. So that, con- 
sidering two lines as one, the rhythmic effect is not unlike that 
of Evangeline. The comparison is perhaps unjust to this trans- 
lation, for it suggests a freedom of rendering and a perversion 
of Hebrew parellelism into English verse form, neither of 
which faults is fairly chargeable against the translation. When 
it is said that a rhythmic pattern is followed, it needs to be 
emphasized that it is followed with a good deal of freedom. At 
any rate, the form of the translation stresses the fact that it is 
poetry, which is a matter of importance. Professor Kent’s 
chapters on the origin and nature of wisdom literature form a 
useful introduction to the whole field. 

The Goodspeed translation and the Harmony of the Gospels 
by Mathews and Stevens are both indispensable tools for the 
reader and student of the New Testament. We have now a 
harmony, if one may still use that unfortunate word, arranged 
by Mathews and using the translation by Goodspeed. In this 
arrangement, the text of the synoptics is in parallel columns 
and the fourth gospel is given at the end with paragraph divi- 
sions. It is one of the most useful tools that a preacher or 
Bible student can have in his kit. wirc 


A Study of Personality 


The Normal Person. By David C. Torrey. Published by the 
Author, Joffrey, N. H. $1.00. 


HIS IS EVIDENTLY a group of lectures of a more or 

less popular character and with a psychological flavor. 
Some of the ideas are good. For example, the judg- 

ment of human character by a standard of excellence is a 
good idea. But to speak of the normal person as the ex- 
cellent person is either a new use of the word normal or of 
the word excellent. The suggestion that the mind is a cabinet 
of mental factors with the will seated in the chair is certainly 
a departure from what has seemed to be a pretty well estab- 
lished doctrine that the person is a unitary mental life, func- 
tioning in various ways. The mind has not been brought into 
being by any assembly process like the putting together of the 
parts of a Ford car. The mind has no factors or faculties 
as distinct entities. These are merely thought distinctions in 
describing its activity. Neither can one who has been in- 
fluenced by the later psychology bring himself to think of the 
mind as very strongly self-creative. The creativeness of the 
mind is in response to stimulation. The mind is an organ of 


response. C. K. MAHONEY. 


What Can a Young Jew Believe? 


Judaism and the Modern Mind. By Maurice H. Farbridge. 
Macmillan, $2.25. 


NE OF THE PROBLEMS which the devout Jew of the 
present age confronts is the adequate and convincing 
interpretation of his religion to the young people of his race. 
There are so many contacts with irreligion and mere com- 
mercialism that the appeal of the synagogue is unheeded by 
large numbers of the young men and women from Jewish 
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homes. On the other hand the austerities of the older type of 
orthodox Judaism repel some of the most gifted of the race. 
What is to be done to make the religion of this most significant 
people vital and appealing to those of its own household? That 
is the question which Dr. Maurice H. Farbridge discusses in 
his recent work. It is the sort of book which interprets both 
to the Jewish and the non-Jewish mind the meaning of that 
ancient faith in the midst of the shifting currents of the 
present time. Professor Farbridge is aware that many of his 
race are attempting to find substitutes for the religion of theit 
fathers. Some are finding them in agnosticism, materialism, 
ethical culture, Christian Science, and various economic sys- 
tems which assume almost the aspect of religions to their con- 
fessors. Such efforts he believes to be abortive and unsatis- 
fying. The mid-section of the book attempts to set forth a 
modern view of the Bible, such as most scholars of the time 
would approve. The greatness of the Bible, its moral and 
scientific difficulties, the miracles, the work and results of the 
higher criticism, and the inspiration of the Bible are given 
satisfactory consideration. By the Bible, of course, the author 
means the Old Testament, the only portion of the scriptures 
with which he is concerned. It is in the last three chapters, 
those devoted to Jewish tradition, its nature, significance, and 
authority, that the heart of the problem is reached, and the 
views of the writer have their chief value. It is of interest to 
know what a broad-minded Jew has to say for himself and his 
faith. An earnest effort is made to disclose the deeper mean- 
ings of the synagogue service, which he believes needs new 
interpretation more than change. In what is called the present 
renaissance of Judaism there is found the hope of a better ap- 
preciation of the spirit of the faith. 
Herpert L. WILLeTT. 


All Around the World 


Primitive Hearths in the Pyrenees. By Ruth Otis Sawtell 
and Ida Treat. Appleton, $3.00. 

Egypt. By George Young. Charles Scribner's Sons, $5.00. 

Algeria from Within. By R. V. C. Bodley. The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, $4.00. 

Trader Horn, being the Life and Works of Alfred Aloysius 
Horn, edited by Ethelreda Lewis. Simon & Schuster, $4.00. 

Cape to Cairo, the Record of a Historic Motor Journey. By 
Stella Court Treatt. Little, Brown & Co., $5.00. 

Recollections Grave and Gay: The Story of a Mediterranean 
Consul. By George Horton. Bobbs-Merrill Co., $4.00. 

Cleared for Strange Ports. By Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., 
Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt, Richard Derby, and Kermit Roosevelt. 
Scribner’s, $3.00. 

Latin America—Men and Markets. 
Cooper. Ginn & Co. 


\ LONG THE FOOTHILLS of the Pyrenees on the French 


By Clayton Sedgwick 


side there is breath-taking scenery, ‘here are memories 

of the troubadours, there are Roman and Moorish ruins, 
there are the echoes of the rush of Charlemagne’s paladins 
still reverberating like the sound of a great wind in the trees. 
But there are also traces and tokens left by men of the old 
stone age. They do not leap to meet the eye of the traveler. 
To find them, one must turn into a mole and delve through 
slimy burrows, crawl along crevices in rock and clay in the 
bowels of the earth, wade subterranean waters. The reward 
is the sight of wall-paintings and carvings and the discovery 
of artifacts made, say, twenty-five thousand years ago; perhaps 
fifty thousand, for the cave men were careless about dating 
their works. Two young women who knew where to look and 
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how to understand what they saw, combining scientific equip- 
ment with an adventurous disposition, spent a summer of fruit- 
ful research in this region, and produced a story about these 
“primitive hearths” which is well told, both as an adventure 
and as the record of scientific exploration. The striking fact 
brought out is that, even in the gray dawn of human life, there 
was art. 

Every new volume in the Modern World series gives a new 
reason for appreciation of the value of this remarkable series 
under the editorship of H. A. L. Fisher. The volume on Egypt 
is largely historical, tracing the events from Napoleon to Fuad 
and analyzing the present problems which confront both the 
Egyptian government and the British empire in its effort to 
discharge what it conceives to be its duty toward Egypt. It is 
a remarkably fair statement of the case, with conclusions favor- 
able to a reduction of British control over Egyptian affairs. 
The disorders which British troops are supposed to be there 
to suppress are only those which are caused by their presence. 
Foreign interests are safe without British infantry or British 
courts. Racial and religious minorities need no protection 
from outside. If the question could be removed from the 
sphere of imperial politics and could be considered on a prac- 
tical basis, a settlement satisfactory to Egyptian nationalistic 
aspirations could be made with no sacrifice of any vital British 
or other foreign interest. 

Mr. Bodley is not a superficial observer or a casual traveler 
in Algeria. He lives there. He has been a business man in 
Algiers and a sheep-raiser on the desert, where he “has found 
peace and the solution of all worldly difficulties among the 
rustling palm trees and broad expanses of the Sahara.” In 
his book he treats of the French administration, of Arab life 
and character, of the workings of the Mohammedan religion, 
and of agriculture and industry, besides giving descriptions 
of scenery and sketches of travel. The work is entertaining 
in style and apparently authoritative in content. For an intelli- 
gent outside view—or perhaps I should call it an inside view 
by an outsider—one should read Sloan’s “Greater France in 
Africa.” 

While we are talking about Africa, a belated word must be 
said about “Trader Horn.” An old man peddling kitchen uten- 
sils from door to door in Cape Town comes to the house of a 
lady novelist, and in the act ef selling her a strainer she doesn’t 
want, reveals enough of himself and his history to suggest to a 
trained student of character that here was a mine worth ex- 
ploring. A strange collaboration followed, of which this book 
is the extraordinary fruit. Chapters by him alternate with 
monologues transcribed and edited by her. The old man had 
been, in his youth, a trader in the heart of Africa, a traveler 
on rivers that you and I never heard of, both friend and fighter 
of cannibal tribes. In the distant youth which he depicts he 
must have been a clever and canny merchant and a bold ex- 
plorer. Now, as he grows reminiscent, he is something much 
more interesting than either—an old man rich in experiences of 
a vanished time, shrewd, naive, with a tang of a salty flavor 
in his speech that make his story something altogether unique. 
The book is nothing so artificial as a book; it is himself put 
Or part of himself. 
other books of Trader Horn. 

Mrs. Treatt has 
of the motor trip which she and her husband made from Cape 


into a binding. Undoubtedly there will be 


an adventurous story to tell in the narrative 
Town to Cairo. She (tells it with no great literary art, and with 
no apparent awareness that Africa has any significance except 
field for But the interest of the 
It is especially to be recommended to 
those tender persons who think that an afternoon drive is 
ruined by a puncture or a mud-hole. The journey took a year, 


as a adventure. inherent 


narrative is great. 
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and for much of the way the two cars were articles of baggage 
rather than means of locomotion. 

It must be more than twenty years since I found among the 
books on my table for review a little volume entitled “In Ar- 
golis,” by George Horton. Then lately back from a visit to 
Greece, I read it with deep joy and re-read it with the growing 
conviction that this was the perfect book of intimate impres- 
sions of a foreign place. I still think so. Many years of 
consular service since then, thirty in all, at Athens, Saloniki, 
Smyrna and Budapest, furnished the same author the materials 
for his “Recollections,” which are more gay than grave, and 
are rather garrulous and inconsecutive. It is not so good a 
book as the earlier one, but the author knows his near east as 
few men know it and has some stories to tell about it which 
no one else could tell so well, if at all. 

The Roosevelts have a strong family coherence and a yearn- 
ing for far places. Four of them collaborate in a book in which 
they tell of some of their journeyings. Mrs. T. R. wanders 
easily—to Yucatan, Cape Town, Brazil, Paris, Manchuria. 
K. R. hunts tigers in Korea and India. Mrs. K. R. writes about 
elephants that she has known. The brother-in-law hunts in 
the Kenai peninsula and Sukluk. The familiar Rooseveltian 
qualities appear in all of them. 

Mr. Cooper’s book on Latin America is a factual and in- 
formative book by an expert on international commerce. Eco- 
nomic and industrial data predominate, but not to the exclusion 
of facts about the people and the climates of the countries to 
the south of us. It has the form and style of a text book and 
will be of especial value for reference. - W.E.G. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Children and the Church 


Epiror THe CuristTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Before reaching the teen .age, children are apt to ac- 
quire misconceptions as to the nature of the Christian life, the 
manner in which persons become Christians, and the nature and 
functions of the church. Such misconceptions no doubt delay 
or prevent the entry of children into church membership. Un- 
doubtedly in some instances children are deterred from joining 
the church by the attitude of parents or through the influence of 
their companions. 

The religious education committee of my church is endeavor- 
ing to discover the various obstacles or barriers that hinder 
children from uniting with the church. The committee also de- 
sires to gather accounts of difficult or troublesome experiences 
of children aged twelve to fourteen in connection with becoming 
a Christian, baptism, the Lord’s supper, church attendance, 
prayer, Bible reading and other religious experiences of children. 

We should be very glad to receive from your readers brief, 
simple accounts of any anxious, perplexing, disappointing or 
difficult experiences in connection with any of the foregoing 
matters, which your readers may have had when they were 
about twelve to fourteen years of age. Such accounts may be 
sent to the undersigned at Park Ridge, Illinois. They may be 
sent anonymously, if preferred. The results of the investigation 
will be made available to Sunday school workers generally. 

Park Ridge, Il. O. F. Jorpan. 


The Point Is Well Taken 


Eniror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Again I find it to be my painful duty to take you to 
task for unwarranted and untruthful statements re the Presby- 
terian church in Canada. This time, one Adolf Keller of Geneva, 
Switzerland, is responsible for the misrepresentation. In his 
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article in your issue of Dec. 22, “A Foreigner Looks at Scottish 
Churches,” Mr. Keller says “they, i. e. the Scottish churches, 
wish to avoid the example of Canada, where the union of 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregationalists has simply re- 
sulted in the splitting off of a new church, consisting of Presby- 
terians who could not go into union.” Now, Mr. Editor, that 
statement is untrue, and you know it is untrue, yet you keep 
on spreading it before the world, and still pose as a moral and 
spiritual medium in the great journalistic world, calling down 
fire from heaven on yellow journalism, political corruption, 
war, etc., etc. Mr. Editor, “Believest thou the scriptures? I 
know that thou believest [some of them].” Then read Matt. 
7:3-5, “Then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of 
thy brother’s eye,” then will the world begin to believe in your 
integrity and in what you have to say on the great moral and 
political issues of the day, but as long as you continue to broad- 
cast untruth, re the Presbyterian church in Canada, or about 
any other church, you cannot expect to be taken seriously in 
any matter you may discuss. 

The Presbyterian church in Canada is not a new church con- 
sisting of Presbyterians who could not go into union, as Mr. 
Keller suggests. As evidence of this fact please note: (1) The 
parliament of Canada recognizes the Presbyterian church in 
Canada today as ever before, by giving her venerable modera- 
tor the place he has always occupied at all state functions. (2) 
The Ontario government has recognized her by handing over 
to her Knox college with its charter intact as it was more than 
half a century ago. The government of Quebec has done like- 
wise and every other provincial government in the dominion 
has in some way recognized, not a new church but the same 
church that has been doing work in Canada for more than 
a century. (3) The United church of Canada has recently 
recognized the Presbyterian church in Canada by accepting and 
endorsing a cheque issued by the Presbyterian church in Canada 
to the United church of Canada for the sum of $200,000 awarded 
the United church by a royal commission appointed by the 
dominion government to adjust claims between these two. 

Belleville, Ont. R. G. STewarrt. 


A Layman Talks Back 


Environ THe CurisTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: Permit me to compliment you on the article entitled, 
‘Should Laymen Control the Church?” The fact that a member 
{ the clergy had the ambition to write such an article is worthy 


Contributors to This Issue 
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of note. I have tried to lay aside my eminence as a member of 
the laity to try and agree with the writer, but I cannot. Some- 
times I regret that I am a protestant for the very issues raised 
by Mr. Scotford. I do agree with him regarding amateurs in 
the administration of the churches. - Having “rubbed elbows” 
with many clergymen in the United States, regardless of de- 
nomination, and church elders, etc., I have found that the ama- 
teurs in many instances are the stool pigeons of the clergy. That 
speaks for itself. 

The argument of the dependency of the ministers upon the 
sufferance of the influential laity is too old to hold water. That 
minister who has neither the vision nor the backbone to preach 
the gospel according to the scriptures, is a hindrance and not a 
credit to the church. If you wish to discover the impotence 
of the church so sadly admitted in many places today, you may 
find some food for thought in the previous statement. The laity 
does not seek to have its own way in church affairs. It does, 
however, wish to have its rightful place in the sun. It would 
appreciate a creed that one could understand without spending 
years to find some one who could explain it. The laity would 
aid and assist the church at large in the administration of its 
business affairs, but the clergy have a jealous regard for the 
laymen who sit on the board of missions, or a board of control. 

I take issue with the statement that the arrogance of church 
officials is due to the abundance of ministers; better say that the 
arrogance of church officials is due to the lack of true ministers. 
A minister who is fair to his trust and discharges his pastoral 
functions in a true spirit of brotherhood need never fear for his 
job. There are enough intelligent laymen who will see to it 
that he will receive his just dues. I earnestly believe that the 
outstanding preacher has reached his place by the spirit of co- 
operation with his laymen. No matter how great a man he may 
be, if he tries to get along without it, he will find his path lead- 
ing to failure. 

Kindly omit the almighty dollar when discussing the laity. 
We have other virtues deserving of note. 


Detroit, Mich. Paut H. Scuutz. 


Compromise Is Inevitable 


Eprtor Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: I have been much interested in your editorials concern 
ing the return of the China missionaries, and your argument 
with Dr. Warnshuvis, which reached here but a short time ago. 
I think that you did not sufficiently press your point about 
“humiliating compromises with the pagan premises and practice 
of the military state.” You should not have stopped there. 
You should have gone on. You should have pointed out that 
the whole missionary enterprise is dependent on an iniquitous 
economic system utterly contrary to the ethics of Jesus in its 
appeal to greed, its “devil take the hindmost’” competition, 
and its assumption that one man may buy and own not only 
lands and factories, but even the life of another, neatly divided 
into eight or ten hour packages. It is this economic system 
that is behind the unequal treaties and the rest of the “pagan 
premises and practice of the military state.” Why not there- 
fore scrap the whole mission enterprise as now constituted? 
Why not scrap the whole system of churches, and denomina- 
tions, and religious periodicals, which are dependent on this 
iniquitous economic system for every dollar they have? 

Why not? Because they are doing good now in spite of that 
basis, and if they are taken off the present economic basis, 
there is no other on which to put them. Furthermore, these 
very institutions at present constitute one of the chief influences 
toward changing that economic order. In the same way the 
question between you and Dr. Warnshuis is not a question as 
to whether the return of missionaries will be a compromise with 
pagan premises and practice, but whether these missionaries 
can do more good and less harm by remaining out of China as 
a protest or by returning to work with the Chinese Christian 
leaders. There is bound to be some compromise either way. 


Vaddukoddai, Ceylon. S. P. Hres. 















NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Baptists Join Nonsectarian 
Church in China 

The spirit of unity is gripping the 
churches of China. Last summer the new 
Church of Christ in China was organized 
when the Chinese Christians affiliated 
with the American Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists amalgamated, and now 
comes the report that a large congrega- 
tion of Chinese Christians in Shantung 
province, affiliated with the English Bap- 
tists, has voted to join the new united 
church. ‘The action of the Chinese Bap- 
tists was taken as a result of a conference 
at Shanghai which voted to enter the 
amalgamated body. In addition to the 
Chinese Baptists attached to the English 
church, those affiliated with the Ameri- 
can northern Baptists also appointed del- 
egates to meet in Shanghai in February 
for the purpose of considering the subject 
of amalgamation. It is also reported that 
the Canadian Methodists, who have ex- 
tensive Chinese congregations in Szech- 
wan province, likewise, are considering 
joining the new church. The new United 
Church of Christ in China now has ap- 
proximately 150,000 Chinese members, consti- 
tuting more than a third of the protestant 
converts in China. The new body has 
more than 1,000 Chinese Christian 
churches scattered through sixteen prov- 
inces. 


Pope Pius Asks for Cessation of 
Persecution of Church 

Responding to Christmas greetings 
from the college of cardinals, Pope Pius 
expressed himself on the subject of the 
current persecutions of the church in 
Mexico, Russia and China, characterizing 
this persecution as “savage and barbarous 
episodes unequaled in cruelty and atro- 
cities hardly believable.” The pontiff pro- 
tested against imputation of political mo- 
tives to him in the banning of L’Action 
Francaise and regretted the persistence 
of the French monarchists in continuing 
to repeat what he characterized as ab- 
surdities. However, the pontiff rejoiced 
at the many manifestations of loyalty on 
the part of French Catholics, and pointed 
with pride to the development of religious 
education in Italian schools. 


Methodist Membership 
Figures 

The new Methodist yearbook reveals 
the fact that though there were decreases 
during the year in five of the church 
areas, notably in the Philadelphia area, a 
total increase of 57,179 in membership 
was recorded during 1927. The gain in 
16 American areas and in foreign fields 
has brought the Methodist church mem- 
bership to 5,230,320. The Kansas City 
area added 4,561 members. The Delhi, 
India, area led the entire Methodist world 
with a gain of 12,312 members. Chicago 
showed a gain of 2,164 members. 


Death of Dr. William V. Kelley, 
Methodist Leader 

Dr. William Valentine Kelley, for many 
years a Methodist minister and for more 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


than a score of years editor of the Meth- 
odist Review, died Dec. 14 at Plainfield, 
N. J. Among Dr. Kelley’s pastorates 
were those at Camden, Buffalo, Philadel- 
phia, Newark, Brooklyn, Middletown, and 
New Haven. In 1893, on the death of 
Dr. J. W. Mendenhall, the book commit- 
tee of the Methodist church elected Dr. 





Kelley to the editorship of the Methodist 
Review, a post to which he was returned 
for six quadrenniums. In 1920 he asked 
to be relieved of his editorial duties, as 
he had reached the age of 77. Since that 
time he has lived in Brooklyn, spending 
his winters, however, in Florida. Dr. 
Kelley was five times a member of the 


British Table Talk 


London, December 13. 

T IS GENERALLY AGREED that 

the council of the league has scored a 
point in the settlement of the dispute be- 
tween Poland and Lithuania. It may not 
seem a great matter to those who are far 
away from the European 
cockpit—for that is what 
central Europe is always in 
danger of becoming—but it 
is a cause for thankfulness here. What- 
ever increases the prestige of the league is 
a step in the right direction. Its council 
needs more confidence in itself and such 
a settlement will help to give this. Critics 
of the league are many, and many of us 
look for a league to arise more compre- 
hensive, and less involved in the traditions 
of the past. But meanwhile in Europe 
there is nothing to take its place, and time 
is of the essence of the whole business of 
peace-making. Every year granted to 
those who seek peace is an opportunity to 
lay bare the follies of war. To play for 
time is sound tactics. But there is more 
than that moral arising from this episode. 
It shows how important it is to have ma- 
chinery always ready to bring disputants 
together in one place. Letters, telegrams, 
telephones, even wireless have not pro- 
vided anything to compare with direct, 
personal, face-to-face dealing. 

* * * 

The American Navy 
And Ours 

The message of President Coolidge re- 
ceived the attention from the press which 
its important contents deserved. It is re- 
markable with what unanimity the jour- 
nals of all parties have dealt with the 
message. There have been criticisms of 
expressions in the letter to congress. The 
New Statesman, in particular, is critical of 
its tone. But the position taken in the 
main is that the American requirements 
must be estimated by America herself, and 
Britain will not think it necessary to build 
in rivalry against America. There is no 
occasion to repeat the competition which 
took place between Germany and Great 
Britain. Whatever the United States 
judges to be necessary, it will build; and 
Great Britain in like manner will decide 
what it needs, but not one keel more than 
this must it lay down merely on the ground 
that America has built more cruisers than 
we have. It has been satisfactory to learn 
that our publicists agree upon this matter. 
Their agreement can be taken to be not a 
concerted answer, but the individual judg- 
ment of different minds upon this urgent 
matter. In time of war in this, as in all 


A Score for 
The League 


countries, there is concerted action in the 
press; but at other times, if the press 
agrees, this may be taken to show a gen- 
eral agreement of public opinion. “Essen- 
tially our naval policy,” the Times re- 
marks, “is determined by the vital neces- 
sities of our national defence, which do 
not conflict with those of the United 
States, but are altogether different in 
range and character.” And more positively 
another journal states the same case: 
“Anglo-American relations are not going 
to be governed by the number of men or 
the number of ships each nation has at its 
disposal. They will be governed and 
shaped to great ends partly by a kinship 
of speech and ideals, partly by an inex- 
tricable web of common material interests, 
and partly by the gathering consciousness 
that cooperation between them is the one 
stable rock of salvation in this driven 
world. Those are the fundamental things, 
and all else is secondary.” 
* * * 

And So Forth 

Next week, on Dec. 20, the Trade Union 
Congress general council, the famous 
T. U. C., is to answer the appeal of cer- 
tain well-known employers for cooperation 
in industry and the peace which this might 
secure. A good and timely theme for 
Christmas. Mr. J. M. Keynes 
thinks the labor scheme of a surtax a 
piece of propaganda. Mr. Snowden does 
not write of it with much enthusiasm. He 
would limit its use to the repayment of 
debt. The surtax is to be a tax on un- 
earned income above £500 a year. About 
250,000 people will be affected, and it is 
claimed that it will bring in £80,000,000 a 
year. But there is a long road to be trav- 
eled before it comes into the range of 
practical politics. The film “The 
King of Kings” is to be shown tomorrow 
for the first time. Already controversy 
has begun; some who have seen it in Paris 
or in America have taken sides for and 
against. I shall go to see it with a decided 
prejudice, not as to whether or not it 
ought to be attempted, but as to whether 
it can be done. The recent local 
veto polls in Scotland have disappointed 
the temperance reformers of that country. 
There is clearly a decline in the number 
of those who, in the places where a poll 
was taken, advocate “no license.” The one 
bright spot from their point of view was 
Whiteinch (Glasgow), which went dry in 
1924, and still continues dry, the voting 
being 6,299 for the continuance of dry- 
dom and 4,966 for repeal of it. 

Epwarp SHILLITO, 
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yeneral conference and of the ecumenical 
conference of 1911. He held posts of use- 
fulness also in the field of missions and 
education. He was a prolific writer, some 
of his best known volumes being “The 
Open Fire,” “A Pilgrim of the Infinite,” 
“My Gray Gull,” and “The Illumined 


Face.” 
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Silver Bay Conferences 
For 1928 

Silver Bay conferences for next sum- 
mer, already scheduled, include the stu- 
dent Y. W. C. A., June 19-29; the mis- 
sionary educational movement, June 29- 
July 10; the community Y. W. C. A,, 
July 19-29; the eastern summer school of 


Special Correspondence from Detroit 


Detroit, December 25, 1927. 
AVING FAILED to win the republi- 
can national convention, Detroit is 
now seeking to play host to the demo- 
crats. Either of these conventions is the 
biggest show on earth, and of the two 
the democrats offer the 
Detroit Invites more spectacular features. 
The Democrats Not only so, but their con- 
ventions are usually twice 
as long as the republican conventions, due to 
the two-thirds rule, which makes nomina- 
tions more difficult. Also some say that the 
followers of Jefferson are better spenders 
than the Hamiltonians, strange and para- 
loxical as this appears. I doubt the suc- 
cess of Detroit in landing the democratic 
convention, ‘There is not enough zest in 
the desire for it. The enthusiasm that 
was in evidence when special trainloads of 
eminent citizens thronged Washington in 
behalf of bringing the G. O. P. meeting 
here is sadly missing. Being a democrat 
in these parts is a lonely business. I hope 
| prove a poor prophet when I predict 
Cleveland or San Francisco bags the 
democratic prize. 
* 
The Sensation of 
Sensations 
What is the most popular subject in 
Detroit just now? Colonel Lindbergh? 
No. The student volunteer convention? 
Not at all. The “Wider Woodward” 
proposition? Not so. It is the new Ford 
car! That has set a million tongues to 
wagging here in the motor capital of the 
world. No event in the history of indus- 
try has been given such colossal publicity 
as this same new Ford car. After a year 
of worry the wizard of Dearborn is smil- 
ing again. 
* ¢« « 
And So Forth 
Dr. Alvin E. Magary, pastor Woodward 
\venue Presbyterian church, answers 
questions on religious topics each Sunday 
at 12:10 o’clock over WJR-WCX. These 
answers appear featured in the Monday 
Free Press and are widely read. Dr. 
Magary contributes to the Free Press 
three times a week a sprightly column 
under the title “I Rise to Remark” . : 
Lewis S. Pratt, graduate of the University 
of Michigan and now in his final year in 
Yale divinity school is to be ordained to 
the ministry in Central Woodward Chris- 
tian church, Sunday morning, Jan. 1. Mr. 
Pratt will probably enter foreign mis- 
sionary service. The world peace 
commission of the Detroit council of 
churches protested the action of Secretary 
Wilbur of the navy department in pre- 
senting the house naval committee a pro- 
gram to build seventy-two battleships at 
a cost of seven hundred and twenty mil- 


lion dollars, thus giving the United States | 


the world’s greatest navy. The commis- 


sion, headed by Dr. Morton C. Pearson, | 


former executive secretary of the council, 
placed a fifty-word telegram calling at- 
tention to the resolutions of censure in 
the hands of three hundred Detroit 


preachers in time to inject the issue into | 
It was quick | 


their Christmas sermons. 
work, good strategy and results were 
forthcoming. Thus Dr. Chester B. Emer- 
son in the North Woodward Congrega- 
tional church said: “In the present state 
of the world it is most unfortunate that 
the country which is the world’s most 
burdensome creditor, the richest and most 
powerful nation in the world, should es- 
tablish the pace in preparation for war the 
like of which no nation before the world 
war ever undertook.” Averred Dr. 
Lynn Harold Hough in Central Meth- 
odist church: “This recent movemen: to- 
ward the biggest navy in the world is the 
blackest cloud on the Christmas season 
to the people of good will in the United 
States.” Dr. Joseph I. Vance in First 
Presbyterian church protested: “Commer- 
cialism or ill-will crowds Christ out of 
our lives. It is a poor way to celebrate 
Christmas with the proposition that we 
spend $750,000,000 to increase our navy.” 
Dr. Rice in Metropolitan Methodist 
church called the proposition “a bomb” 
and criticized it in vigorous fashion. . 

The Detroit council of religious educa- 
tion, Mrs. Hazel D. Leonard, secretary, 
has had a record year and plans a budget 
of $10,840 for 1928 with an additional 
$3,000 to be expended on week-day reli- 
gious instruction. This city is ex- 
periencing unprecedented expansion, wid- 
ening numerous streets; planning to make 
Woodward avenue the longest and widest 
thoroughfare in the world; building vast 
hotels and huge moving picture houses; 
making Washington boulevard a whiter 
way than famous Broadway, New York; 
extending the metropolitan area to in- 
clude Ypsilanti, Ann Arbor, and a dozen 
near-by towns; completing recently the 
new Olympia stadium where 20,000 can 
be accommodated; expecting to pass 
Philadelphia in population in three more 
years. Such is Detroit the dynamic where 
are, on the one hand, a few of the oldest 
American families descended from the col- 
onists, and, on the other, 67 per cent of 
the people foreign-born or children of 
foreign-born parents; where millionaires 
who, twenty years ago, were working 
mechanics, live in palatial homes and live 
like lords; where thousands of industrial- 
ists lost their homes during the year just 
ending and an army of unemployed is 
slowly getting back to work. This is our 
Detroit, at once our pride and our despair! 

Epcar DeWirr Jones. 
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By H. Augustine Smith 


American 
Student 
Hymnal 


For Colleges, Church Schools, 


and High Schools 


YMNS are not written 
on leaves of stone. Each 
age brings its own contribu- 
tion. Repeated use of any 
part of worship always brings 
monotony and indifference. 
The predominant religious 
note of our time is that of 
spiritual fellowship and de- 
mocracy. The editor of the 
American Student Hymnal 
has made his selections for the 
present-day audience. He has 
made discriminating selec- 
tions from earlier compila- 
tions, and to these he has 
added the most ruggedly 
spiritual of present-day lyrics. 
Modern poets and compos- 
ers have been given generous 
space. 

Spirituals, chants, chorales, 
folk tunes, melodies from sym- 
phonies and oratorios form a 
musical repertory of unequal- 
led beauty and variety. 

The Responsive readings on 
modern subjects by Professor 
O. W.Warmingham of Boston 
University includesomestrik- 
ing extra-biblical selections 
and will be found suited to 
every devotional and ceremo- 
nial occasion of student life. 

In addition there are 
several blank pages for the 
inclusion of original or special 
songs and services. 

462 Pages. Single Copies, $1.75 
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the Y. M. C. A.: first half, July 20-Aug. He adds: “I conceive the ministry as sextons of the type represented by Mr. 
30, second half, Aug. 3-17; the vacation something more than glorified ‘Y’ work.” Dam belong peculiarly to a day long since 
conference under the auspices of the Sil- 4 gone into history.” 
ver Bay association, Aug. 17-29, and the Sexton Dam Resigns P : 
annual conference on human relations in After Forty Years of Service A Season of Missionary 
industry, Aug. 30-Sept. 2. For 40 years Charles O. Dam has served Deaths 
First Universalist church, Boston, as sex- The past few weeks have been fatal ones 

Cincinnati Churchmen Discuss ton, being also at this time a deacon and for missionaries, active and retired. The 
Marriage and Divorce a member of the board of the men’s club. current religious weeklies bring news of 

At its December meeting the Cincin- And now he has resigned as sexton. In the death of the following: Mrs. Anabel 
nati federation of churches discussed the the resolutions passed by the standing G. Pyke, widow of Dr. James H. Pyke, 
problems of marriage and divorce in committee of the church it was stated that pioneer Methodist missionary; Rev. Wil- 
America, the speakers being Rev. J. the loss to the congregation can not be liam W. Bruere, retired Methodist mis- 


Shane Nichols, Presbyterian, Rev, R. M. made good in this present age, “because sionary having served many years in In- 
Hogarth, Episcopalian, and Rev. E. C. 


Wareing, Methodist. 
Good Fellowship at 
Scranton, Pa. 2 a? 
The protestant churches of North New Harper Religious Books 


Scranton. Pa., joined in a community com- e 
munion service on Wednesday evening IF I HAD ONLY ONE | “‘WHAT I] BELIEVE’’ BOOKS 
preceding Christmas. The service _was | SERMON TO Personal statements of religious belief 
held at the Memorial Congregational PREACH made with absolute candor by Twen- 
church, with the pastor, Rev. Enoch A Book of Twenty-one Sermons by tieth Century men and women. 

Hughes, in charge. The following Twenty-one Clergymen in various de- 


churches participated in the joint service, nominations throughout the United | § BELIEVE IN GOD 


in addition to Memorial: Providence — Edited by By Maude Royden 

Methodist, Providence Presbyterian, North | DR. CHARLES STELZLE An argument for the revelation of the mind 
Main Baptist, First Christian and Brad- | “They are truly the outstanding preach- | Of God in Christ. $2.00 
ley Memorial Methodist. gh ee ng LL ae BEL OF CATHOLICS 
Dedication at First Baptist By Ronald Knox 


Church, Eugene, Ore. A comprehensive synopsis of the construc- 

Early in December a week was given “OUR ASIATIC tive apologetics of the Catholic Church. $2.00 
to the special services in connection with CHRIST*’ 
the dedication of the new building of First | RELIGION WITHOUT 


Baptist church, Eugene, Ore., to which By OSCAR MACMILLAN BUCK, D.D., REVELATION 
Rev. Charles L. Trawin ministers. The Professor of Missions and Compara- : 
. o tive Religion in Drew Theological By Julian Huxley 
total cost of the new property is $170,000, Seminary. : ve 
The author discusses religion as one of the 


but perhaps the most interesting fact A study of the person of Jesus from - 
about the plant is that the education unit the standpoint of what men of India are most remarkable phenomena in the world. 


: eaneige - now saying of him. $1.25 $2.50 
has a seating capacity of 1,550 in its audi- ving 
torium and classrooms. 
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Baptists Mourn Loss of Write for complete catalog of religious books 


Educational Leader 

Dr. Eben C. Sage served three Baptist HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
churches in New Haven, Conn., for 17 
years and was connected with the general 
education board of New York for 22 
years. He was also a prominent figure 
in denominational work in Connecticut for 
years and was a trustee of Suffield acad- 


emy and the president of the New York | Official Record of the LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 


Colonization society for an extended 


period. He retired from these duties in | 

outsmratecs< || FAITH AND ORDER 
was sent as a delegate to an interna- 

tional conference in Belgium on educa- 


tional policies in Liberia. His death, in Edited by H. N. Bate 


October, came while he was in New York Canon of Casticle 
City, as a result of a heart attack. 














Bishop Fiske Laments Passing of A complete review of the most significant religious gathering the modern 
Devotional Spirit world has witnessed. It begins with an historical introduction, and 

Bishop Charles Fiske, of the central provides verbatim reports of the chief speeches, and a full account of 
New York diocese of the Episcopal the reports of the commissions. 


1 ad — " : A P . 
church, Dateves Gat aren ave ast to Se A document of the highest importance to every one interested in the 
won to godly living simply by social pro- , 


clamations or by church efficiency. He imperative problem of Christian Unity. 
comes out with a plea for a return of the 560 pages, Octavo, Net, $2.50 


devotional spirit. “America,” he says, 
“has become almost hopelessly enamored Ready in Early Spring: 

of a religion that is little more than a LAUSANNE: The Will to Understand. By Prof. Edmund Davison 

sanctified commercialism. Sometimes, in- Soper, D. D..... -Net, $1.50 
deed, one wonders whether the social LAUSANNE, 1927. ‘By Canon E. ‘Ss. Woods. - __....Net, $1.25 
movement and the uplift in general have 
not become among protestants a substi- 
tute for devotion; worse than that, a sub- DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc., Publishers New York 
stitute for real religion. Efficiency has 
become the greatest of Christian virtues.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Four Books 
A Month— 


A recommendation service for CHICAGO 
Christian Century Readers 


Beginning with this month The Christian Century Book Service takes another step 
forward in the interest of Christian Century readers. This service believes that out 
of about 700 religious books published each year there are, every month, at least 
four essential books; books that no intelligent layman or pastor can afford to ignore. 
It is going to be the task of The Christian Century Book Service, beginning with this 
month, to endeavor to select Four Books of current publication that demand the 
attention of alert laymen and ministers. 


The selection of the four titles for each month will be made only after careful 
conference with leaders whose training and experience fit them to name the really 
great books. [As an aside, may we suggest that we should be pleased to receive, at 
any time from Christian Century readers, suggestions of great current religious 
books that have come their way]. 


NEXT WEEK ee eases acerca FOR JANUARY 


Watch for them 





Why you should use The Christian Century Book Service—and 
send orders direct to us: 


—This is a free-for-all monthly book counter. Look over the books we recommend and buy as 
you wish 


-We guarantee prompt shipment. Books recommended and featured are carried in stock so that 
shipment can be made the same day order is received. 


—We pay postage on all shipments to customers 


You may pay cash or have order charged to your account, as you choose 


-As previously announced we now give Participating Cou ops on all orders. (Ask for Book 
‘ 


Participation Coupon descriptive circular.) 


But now—Watch for our selection of 


FOUR BOOKS for JANUARY 


In niext week’s issue 
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how to understand what they saw, combining scientific equip- 
ment with an adventurous disposition, spent a summer of fruit- 
ful research in this region, and produced a story about these 
“primitive hearths” which is well told, both as an adventure 
and as the record of scientific exploration. The striking fact 
brought out is that, even in the gray dawn of human life, there 
was art. 

Every new volume in the Modern World series gives a new 
reason for appreciation of the value of this remarkable series 
under the editorship of H. A. L. Fisher. The volume on Egypt 
is largely historical, tracing the events from Napoleon to Fuad 
and analyzing the present problems which confront both the 
Egyptian government and the British empire in its effort to 
discharge what it conceives to be its duty toward Egypt. It is 
a remarkably fair statement of the case, with conclusions favor- 
able to a reduction of British control over Egyptian affairs. 
The disorders which British troops are supposed to be there 
to suppress are only those which are caused by their presence. 
Foreign interests are safe without British infantry or British 
courts. Racial and religious minorities need no protection 
from outside. If the question could be removed from the 
sphere of imperial politics and could be considered on a prac- 
tical basis, a settlement satisfactory to Egyptian nationalistic 
aspirations could be made with no sacrifice of any vital British 
or other foreign interest. 

Mr. Bodley is not a superficial observer or a casual traveler 
in Algeria. He lives there. He has been a business man in 
Algiers and a sheep-raiser on the desert, where he “has found 
peace and the solution of all worldly difficulties among the 
rustling palm trees and broad expanses of the Sahara.” In 
his book he treats of the French administration, of Arab life 
and character, of the workings of the Mohammedan religion, 
and of agriculture and industry, besides giving descriptions 
of scenery and sketches of travel. The work is entertaining 
in style and apparently authoritative in content. For an intelli- 
gent outside view—or perhaps I should call it an inside view 
by an outsider—one should read Sloan’s “Greater France in 
Africa.” 

While we are talking about Africa, a belated word must be 
said about “Trader Horn.” An old man peddling kitchen uten- 
sils from door to door in Cape Town comes to the house of a 
lady novelist, and in the act of selling her a strainer she doesn’t 
want, reveals enough of himself and his history to suggest to a 
trained student of character that here was a mine worth ex- 
ploring. A strange collaboration followed, of which this book 
is the extraordinary fruit. Chapters by him alternate with 
monologues transcribed and edited by her. The old man had 
been, in his youth, a trader in the heart of Africa, a traveler 
on rivers that you and I never heard of, both friend and fighter 
of cannibal tribes. In the distant youth which he depicts he 
must have been a clever and canny merchant and a bold ex- 
plorer. Now, as he grows reminiscent, he is something much 
more interesting than either—an old man rich in experiences of 
a vanished time, shrewd, naive, with a tang of a salty flavor 
in his speech that make his story something altogether unique. 
The book is nothing so artificial as a book; it is himself put 
into a binding. Or part of himself. Undoubtedly there will be 
other books of Trader Horn. 

Mrs. Treatt has an adventurous story to tell in the narrative 
of the motor trip which she and her husband made from Cape 
Town to Cairo. She tells it with no great literary art, and with 
no apparent awareness that Africa has any significance except 
as a field for adventure. But the inherent interest of the 
narrative is great. It is especially to be recommended to 
those tender persons who think that an afternoon drive is 
ruined by a puncture or a mud-hole. The journey took a year, 
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and for much of the way the two cars were articles of baggage 
rather than means of locomotion. 

It must be more than twenty years since I found among the 
books on my table for review a little volume entitled “In Ar- 
golis,” by George Horton. Then lately back from a visit to 
Greece, I read it with deep joy and re-read it with the growing j 
conviction that this was the perfect book of intimate impres- 
sions of a foreign place. I still think so. Many years of 
consular service since then, thirty in all, at Athens, Saloniki, 
Smyrna and Budapest, furnished the same author the materials 
for his “Recollections,” which are more gay than grave, and 
are rather garrulous and inconsecutive. It is not so good a 
book as the earlier one, but the author knows his near east as 
few men know it and has some stories to tell about it which 
no one else could tell so well, if at all. 

The Roosevelts have a strong family coherence and a yearn- 
ing for far places. Four of them collaborate in a book in which 
they tell of some of their journeyings. Mrs. T. R. wanders 
easily—to Yucatan, Cape Town, Brazil, Paris, Manchuria. 
K. R. hunts tigers in Korea and India. Mrs. K. R. writes about 
elephants that she has known. The brother-in-law hunts in 
the Kenai peninsula and Sukluk. The familiar Rooseveltian 
qualities appear in all of them. 

Mr. Cooper’s book on Latin America is a factual and in- 
formative book by an expert on international commerce. Eco- 
nomic and industrial data predominate, but not to the exclusion 
of facts about the people and the climates of the countries to 
the south of us. It has the form and style of a text book and 
will be of especial value for reference. W. E. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Children and the Church 


Eprror THe Curistian CeNnTuRY: 

SIR: Before reaching the teen age, children are apt to ac- 
quire misconceptions as to the nature of the Christian life, the 
manner in which persons become Christians, and the nature and 
functions of the church. Such misconceptions no doubt delay 
or prevent the entry of children into church membership. Un- 
doubtedly in some instances children are deterred from joining 
the church by the attitude of parents or through the influence of 
their companions. 

The religious education committee of my church is endeavor- 
ing to discover the various obstacles or barriers that hinder 
children from uniting with the church. The committee also de- 
sires to gather accounts of difficult or troublesome experiences 
of children aged twelve to fourteen in connection with becoming 
a Christian, baptism, the Lord’s supper, church attendance, 
prayer, Bible reading and other religious experiences of children. 

We should be very glad to receive from your readers brief, 
simple accounts of any anxious, perplexing, disappointing of 
difficult experiences in connection with any of the foregoing 
matters, which your readers may have had when they were 
about twelve to fourteen years of age. Such accounts may be 
sent to the undersigned at Park Ridge, Illinois. They may be 
sent anonymously, if preferred. The results of the investigation 
will be made available to Sunday school workers generally. 

Park Ridge, Ill. O. F. Jorpan. 


The Point Is Well Taken 


Eprror Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Again I find it to be my painful duty to take you to 
task for unwarranted and untruthful statements re the Presby- 
terian church in Canada. This time, one Adolf Keller of Geneva, 
Switzerland, is responsible for the misrepresentation. In his 
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article in your issue of Dec. 22, “A Foreigner Looks at Scottish 
Charches,” Mr. Keller says “they, i. e. the Scottish churches, 
wish to avoid the example of Canada, where the union of 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregationalists has simply re- 
sulted in the splitting off of a new church, consisting of Presby- 
terians who could not go into union.” Now, Mr. Editor, that 
statement is untrue, and you know it is untrue, yet you keep 
on spreading it before the world, and still pose as a moral and 
spiritual medium in the great journalistic world, calling down 
fire from heaven on yellow journalism, political corruption, 
war, etc., etc. Mr. Editor, “Believest thou the scriptures? I 
know that thou believest [some of them].” Then read Matt. 
7:3-5, “Then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of 
ihy brother’s eye,” then will the world begin to believe in your 
integrity and in what you have to say on the great moral and 
political issues of the day, but as long as you continue to broad- 
cast untruth, re the Presbyterian church in Canada, or about 
any other church, you cannot expect to be taken seriously in 
any matter you may discuss. 

The Presbyterian church in Canada is not a new church con- 
sisting of Presbyterians who could not go into union, as Mr. 
Keller suggests. As evidence of this fact please note: (1) The 
parliament of Canada recognizes the Presbyterian church in 
Canada today as ever before, by giving her venerable modera- 
tor the place he has always occupied at all state functions. (2) 
The Ontario government has recognized her by handing over 
to her Knox college with its charter intact as it was more than 
half a century ago. The government of Quebec has done like- 
wise and every other provincial government in the dominion 
has in some way recognized, not a new church but the same 
church that has been doing work in Canada for more than 
a century. (3) The United church of Canada has recently 
recognized the Presbyterian church in Canada by accepting and 
endorsing a cheque issued by the Presbyterian church in Canada 
to the United church of Canada for the sun: of $200,000 awarded 
the United church by a royal commission appointed by the 
dominion government to adjust claims between these two. 

Belleville, Ont. ' R. G. Stewart. 


A Layman Talks Back 


Epitor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Permit me to compliment you on the article entitled, 
“Should Laymen Control the Church?” The fact that a member 
of the clergy had the ambition to write such an article is worthy 





Contributors to This Issue 


Harry Emerson Fospicx, professor of homiletics, Union 
theological seminary; minister Park Avenue Baptist 
church; author “Adventurous Religion,” etc. This is 
the first in the series of articles on “What the War Did 
to My Mind” to be contributed to The Christian Century 
during 1928 by leaders of thought throughout the Eng- 
lish speaking world. The second article in the series 
will appear in the issue of January 12. It will be writ- 
ten by Dr. Frederick W. Norwood, minister of City 
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of note. I have tried to lay aside my eminence as a member of 
the laity to try and agree with the writer, but I cannot. Some- 
times I regret that I am a protestant for the very issues raised 
by Mr. Scotford. I do agree with him regarding amateurs in 
the administration of the churches. Having “rubbed elbows” 
with many clergymen in the United States, regardless of de- 
nomination, and church elders, etc., I have found that the ama- 
teurs in many instances are the stool pigeons of the clergy. That 
speaks for itself. 

The argument of the dependency of the ministers upon the 
sufferance of the influential laity is too old to hold water. That 
minister who has neither the vision nor the backbone to preach 
the gospel according to the scriptures, is a hindrance and not a 
credit to the church. If you wish to discover the impotence 
of the church so sadly admitted in many places today, you may 
find some food for thought in the previous statement. The laity 
does not seek to have its own way in church affairs. It does, 
however, wish to have its rightful place in the sun. It would 
appreciate a creed that one could understand without spending 
years to find some one who could explain it. The laity would 
aid and assist the church at large in the administration of its 
business affairs, but the clergy have a jealous regard for the 
laymen who sit on the board of missions, or a board of control. 

I take issue with the statement that the arrogance of church 
officials is due to the abundance of ministers; better say that the 
arrogance of church officials is due to the lack of true ministers. 
A minister who is fair to his trust and discharges his pastoral 
functions in a true spirit of brotherhood need never fear for his 
job. There are enough intelligent laymen who will see to it 
that he will receive his just dues. I earnestly believe that the 
outstanding preacher has reached his place by the spirit of co- 
operation with his laymen. No matter how great a man he may 
be, if he tries to get along without it, he will find his path lead- 
ing to failure. 

Kindly omit the almighty dollar when discussing the laity. 
We have other virtues deserving of note. 


Detroit, Mich. Paut H. Scuutz. 


Compromise Is Inevitable 


Epitor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: I have been much interested in your editorials concern- 
ing the return of the China missionaries, and your argument 
with Dr. Warnshuis, which reached here but a short time ago. 
I think that you did not sufficiently press your point about 
“humiliating compromises with the pagan premises and practice 
of the military state.” You should not have stopped there. 
You should have gone on. You should have pointed out that 
the whole missionary enterprise is dependent on an iniquitous 
economic system utterly contrary to the ethics of Jesus in its 
appeal to greed, its “devil take the hindmost” competition, 
and its assumption that one man may buy and own not only 
lands and factories, but even the life of another, neatly divided 
into eight or ten hour packages. It is this economic system 
that is behind the unequal treaties and the rest of the “pagan 
premises and practice of the military state.” Why not there- 
fore scrap the whole mission enterprise as now constituted? 
Why not scrap the whole system of churches, and denomina- 
tions, and religious periodicals, which are dependent on this 
iniquitous economic system for every dollar they have? 

Why not? Because they are doing good now in spite of that 
basis, and if they are taken off the present economic basis, 
there is no other on which to put them. Furthermore, these 
very institutions at present constitute one of the chief influences 
toward changing that economic order. In the same way the 
question between you and Dr. Warnshuis is not a question as 
to whether the return of missionaries will be a compromise with 
pagan premises and practice, but whether these missionaries 
can do more good and less harm by remaining out of China as 
a protest or by returning to work with the Chinese Christian 
leaders. There is bound to be some compromise either way. 

Vaddukoddai, Ceylon. S. P. Huss. 





NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Baptists Join Nonsectarian 
Church in China 

The spirit of unity is gripping the 
churches of China. Last summer the new 
Church of Christ in China was organized 
when the Chinese Christians affiliated 
with the American Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists amalgamated, and now 
comes the report that a large congrega- 
tion of Chinese Christians in Shantung 
province, affiliated with the English Bap- 
tists, has voted to join the new united 
church. The action of the Chinese Bap- 
tists was taken as a result of a conference 
at Shanghai which voted to enter the 
amalgamated body. In addition to the 
Chinese Baptists attached to the English 
church, those affiliated with the Ameri- 
can northern Baptists also appointed del- 
egates to meet in Shanghai in February 
for the purpose of considering the subject 
of amalgamation. It is also reported that 
the Canadian Methodists, who have ex- 
tensive Chinese congregations in Szech- 
wan province, likewise, are considering 
joining the new church. The new United 
Church of Christ in China now has ap- 
proximately 150,000 Chinese members, consti- 
tuting more than a third of the protestant 
converts in China. The new body has 
more than 1,000 Chinese Christian 
churches scattered through sixteen prov- 
inces. 


Pope Pius Asks for Cessation of 
Persecution of Church 


Responding to Christmas greetings 
from the college of cardinals, Pope Pius 
expressed himself on the subject of the 
current persecutions of the church in 
Mexico, Russia and China, characterizing 
this persecution as “savage and barbarous 
episodes unequaled in cruelty and atro- 
cities hardly believable.” The pontiff pro- 
tested against imputation of political mo- 
tives to him in the banning of L’Action 
Francaise and regretted the persistence 
of the French monarchists in continuing 
to repeat what he characterized as ab- 
surdities. However, the pontiff rejoiced 
at the many manifestations of loyalty on 
the part of French Catholics, and pointed 
with pride to the development of religious 
education in Italian schools. 


Methodist Membership 
Figures 

The new Methodist yearbook reveals 
the fact that though there were decreases 
during the year in five of the church 
areas, notably in the Philadelphia area, a 
total increase of 57,179 in membership 
was recorded during 1927. The gain in 
16 American areas and in foreign fields 
has brought the Methodist church mem- 
bership to 5,230,320. The Kansas City 
area added 4,561 members. The Delhi, 
India, area led the entire Methodist world 
with a gain of 12,312 members. Chicago 
showed a gain of 2,164 members. 


Death of Dr. William V. Kelley, 
Methodist Leader 

Dr. William Valentine Kelley, for many 
years a Methodist minister and for more 


than a score of years editor of the Meth- 
odist Review, died Dec. 14 at Plainfield, 
N. J. Among Dr. Kelley’s pastorates 
were those at Camden, Buffalo, Philadel- 
phia, Newark, Brooklyn, Middletown, and 
New Haven. In 1893, on the death of 
Dr. J. W. Mendenhall, the book commit- 
tee of the Methodist church elected Dr. 


Kelley to the editorship of the Methodist 
Review, a post to which he was returned 
for six quadrenniums. In 1920 he asked 
to be relieved of his editorial duties, as 
he had reached the age of 77. Since that 
time he has lived in Brooklyn, spending 
his winters, however, in Florida. Dr. 
Kelley was five times a member of the 


British Table Talk 


London, December 13. 

T IS GENERALLY AGREED that 

the council of the league has scored a 
point in the settlement of the dispute be- 
tween Poland and Lithuania. It may not 
seem a great matter to those who are far 
away from the European 
cockpit—for that is what 
central Europe is always in 
danger of becoming—but it 
is a cause for thankfulness here. What- 
ever increases the prestige of the league is 
a step in the right direction. Its council 
needs more confidence in itself and such 
a settlement will help to give this. Critics 
of the league are many, and many of us 
look for a league to arise more compre- 
hensive, and less. involved in the traditions 
of the past. But meanwhile in Europe 
there is nothing to take its place, and time 
is of the essence of the whole business of 
peace-making. Every year granted to 
those who seek peace is an opportunity to 
lay bare the follies of war. To play for 
time is sound tactics. But there is more 
than that moral arising from this episode. 
It shows how important it is to have ma- 
chinery always ready to bring disputants 
together in one place. Letters, telegrams, 
telephones, even wireless have not pro- 
vided anything to compare with direct, 
personal, face-to-face dealing. 

i at: 

The American Navy 
And Ours 

The message of President Coolidge re- 
ceived the attention from the press which 
its important contents deserved. It is re- 
markable with what unanimity the jour- 
nals of all parties have dealt with the 
message. There’ have been criticisms of 
expressions in the letter to congress. The 
New Statesman, in particular, is critical of 
its tone. But the position taken in the 
main is that the American requirements 
must be estimated by America herself, and 
Britain will not think it necessary to build 
in rivalry against America. There is no 
occasion to repeat the competition which 
took place between Germany and Great 
Britain. Whatever the United States 
judges to be necessary, it will build; and 
Great Britain in like manner will decide 
what it needs, but not one keel more than 
this must it lay down merely on the ground 
that America has built more cruisers than 
we have. It has been satisfactory to learn 
that our publicists agree upon this matter. 
Their agreement can be taken to be not a 
concerted answer, but the individual judg- 
ment of different minds upon this urgent 
matter. In time of war in this, as in all 


A Score for 
The League 


countries, there is concerted action in the 
press; but at other times, if the press 
agrees, this may be taken to show a gen- 
eral agreement of public opinion. “Essen- 
tially our naval policy,” the Times re- 
marks, “is determined by the vital neces- 
sities of our national defence, which do 
not conflict with those of the United 
States, but are altogether different in 
range and character.” And more positively 
another journal states the same case: 
“Anglo-American relations are not going 
to be governed by the number of men or 
the number of ships each nation has at its 
disposal. They will be governed and 
shaped to great ends partly by a kinship 
of speech and ideals, partly by an inex- 
tricable web of common material interests, 
and partly by the gathering consciousness 
that cooperation between them is the one 
stable rock of salvation in this driven 
world. Those are the fundamental things; 
and all else is secondary.” 
* * * 

And So Forth 

Next week, on Dec. 20, the Trade Union 
Congress general council, the famous 
T. U. C., is to answer the appeal of cer- 
tain well-known employers for cooperation 
in industry and the peace which this might 
secure. A good and timely theme for 
Christmas. . « Mr. J. M. Keynes 
thinks the labor scheme of a surtax a 
piece of propaganda. Mr. Snowden does 
not write of it with much enthusiasm. He 
would limit its use to the repayment of 
debt. The surtax is to be a tax on un- 
earned income above £500 a year. About 
250,000 people will be affected, and it is 
claimed that it will bring in £80,000,000 a 
year. But there is a long road to be trav- 
eled before it comes into the range of 
practical politics. . . The film “The 
King of Kings” is to be shown tomorrow 
for the first time. Already controversy 
has begun; some who have seen it in Paris 
or in America have taken sides for and 
against. I shall go to see it with a decided 
prejudice, not as to whether or not it 
ought to be attempted, but as to whether 
it can be done. The recent local 
veto polls in Scotland have disappointed 
the temperance reformers of that country. 
There is clearly a decline in the number 
of those who, in the places where a poll 
was taken, advocate “no license.” The one 
bright spot from their point of view was 
Whiteinch (Glasgow), which went dry in 
1924, and still continues dry, the voting 
being 6,299 for the continuance of dry- 
dom and 4,966 for repeal of it. 

Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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general conference and of the ecumenical 
conference of 1911. He held posts of use- 
fulness also in the field of missions and 
education. He was a prolific writer, some 
of his best known volumes being “The 
Open Fire,” “A Pilgrim of the Infinite,” 
“My Gray Gull,” and “The Illumined 
Face.” 


Special Correspondence from Detroit 


Detroit, December 25, 1927. 

AVING FAILED to win the republi- 
can national convention, Detroit is 
now seeking to play host to the demo- 
crats. Either of these conventions is the 
biggest show on earth, and of the two 
the democrats offer the 

Detroit Invites more spectacular features. 
The Democrats Not only so, but their con- 
ventions are usually twice 

as long as the republican conventions, due to 
the two-thirds rule, which makes nomina- 
tions more difficult. Also some say that the 
followers of Jefferson are better enenders 
than the Hamiltonians, strange and para- 
doxical as this appears. I doubt the suc- 
cess of Detroit in landing the democratic 
convention. There is not enough zest in 
the desire for it. The enthusiasm that 
was in evidence when special trainloads of 
eminent citizens thronged Washington in 
behalf of bringing the G. O. P. meeting 
here is sadly missing. Being a democrat 
in these parts is a lonely business. I hope 
I prove a poor prophet when I predict 
Cleveland or San Francisco bags the 


democratic prize. 
* > * 


The Sensation of 
Sensations 

What is the most popular subject in 
Detroit just now? Colonel Lindbergh? 
No. The student volunteer convention? 
Not at all. The “Wider Woodward” 
proposition? Not so. It is the new Ford 
car! That has set a million tongues to 
wagging here in the motor capital of the 
world. No event in the history of indus- 
try has been given such colossal publicity 
as this same new Ford car. After a year 
of worry the wizard of Dearborn is smil- 
ing again. 

. & 2 

And So Forth 

Dr. Alvin E. Magary, pastor Woodward 
Avenue Presbyterian church, answers 
questions on religious topics each Sunday 
at 12:10 o’clock over WJR-WCX. These 
answers appear featured in the Monday 
Free Press and are widely read. Dr. 
Magary contributes to the Free Press 
three times a week a sprightly column 
under the title “I Rise to Remark” . . . 
Lewis S. Pratt, graduate of the University 
of Michigan and now in his final year in 
Yale divinity school is to be ordained to 
the ministry in Central Woodward Chris- 
tian church, Sunday morning, Jan. 1. Mr. 
Pratt will probably enter foreign mis- 
sionary service. The world peace 
commission of the Detroit council of 
churches protested the action of Secretary 
Wilbur of the navy department in pre- 
senting the house naval committee a pro- 
gram to build seventy-two battleships at 
a cost of seven hundred and twenty mil- 
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Silver Bay Conferences 





For 1928 

Silver Bay conferences for next sum- 
mer, already scheduled, include the stu- 
dent Y. W. C. A., June 19-29; the mis- 
sionary educational movement, June 29- 
July 10; the community Y. W. C. A,, 
July 19-29; the eastern summer school of 


Ready January 13th 





lion dollars, thus giving the United States | 
the world’s greatest navy. The commis- 
sion, headed by Dr. Morton C. Pearson, 
former executive secretary of the council, 
placed a fifty-word telegram calling at- 
tention to the resolutions of censure in 
the hands of three hundred Detroit 
preachers in time to inject the issue into | 
their Christmas sermons. It was quick 
work, good strategy and results were | 
forthcoming. Thus Dr. Chester BE. Emer- 
son in the North Woodward Congrega- 
tional church said: “In the present state 
of the world it is most unfortunate that 
the country which is the world’s most 
burdensome creditor, the richest and most 
powerful nation in the world, should es- 
tablish the pace in preparation for war the 
like of which no nation before the world 
war ever undertook.” . . Averred Dr. 
Lynn Harold Hough in Central Meth- 
odist church: “This recent movement to- 
ward the biggest navy in the world is the 
blackest cloud on the Christmas season 
to the people of good will in the United 
States.” I. Vance in First 


By H. Augustine Smith 


American 
Student 
Hymnal 


For Colleges, Church Schools, 


De. joveph I. and High Schools 


Presbyterian church protested: “Commer- 
cialism or ill-will crowds Christ out of 
our lives. It is a poor way to celebrate 
Christmas with the proposition that we 
spend $750,000,000 to increase our navy.” 
Dr. Rice in Metropolitan Methodist 
church called the proposition “a bomb” 
and criticized it in vigorous fashion. . . . 
The Detroit council of religious educa- 
tion, Mrs. Hazel D. Leonard, secretary, 
has had a record year and plans a budget 
of $10,840 for 1928 with an additional 
$3,000 to be expended on week-day reli- 
gious instruction. This city is ex- 
periencing unprecedented expansion, wid- 
ening numerous streets; planning to make 
Woodward avenue the longest and widest 
thoroughfare in the world; building vast 
hotels and huge moving picture houses; 
making Washington boulevard a whiter 
way than famous Broadway, New York; 
extending the metropolitan area to in- 
clude Ypsilanti, Ann Arbor, and a dozen 
near-by towns; completing recently the 
new Olympia stadium where 20,000 can 
be accommodated; expecting to pass 
Philadelphia in population in three more 
years. Such is Detroit the dynamic where 
are, on the one hand, a few of the oldest 
American families descended from the col- 
onists, and, on the other, 67 per cent of 
the people foreign-born or children of 
foreign-born parents; where millionaires 
who, twenty years ago, were working 
mechanics, live in palatial homes and live 
like lords; where thousands of industrial- 
ists lost their homes during the year just 
ending and an army of unemployed is 
slowly getting back to work. This is our 


YMNS are not written 
on leaves of stone. Each 
age brings its own contribu- 
tion. Repeated use of any 
part of worship always brings 
monotony and indifference. 
The predominant religious 
note of our time is that of 
spiritual fellowship and de- 
mocracy. The editor of the 
erican Student Hymnal 
has made his selections for the 
present-day audience. He has 
made discriminating selec- 
tions from earlier compila- 
tions, and to these he has 
added the most ruggedly 
spiritual of present-day lyrics. 
Modern poets and compos- 
ers have been given generous 
space. 

Spirituals, chants, chorales, 
folk tunes, melodies from sym- 
phonies and oratorios form a 
musical repertory of unequal- 
led beauty and variety. 

The Responsive readings on 
modern subjects by Professor 
O. W.Warmingham of Boston 
University includesome strik- 
ing extra-biblical selections 
and will be found suited to 
every devotional and ceremo- 
nial occasion of student life. 

In addition there are 
several blank pages for the 
inclusion of original or special 
songs and services. 

462 Pages. Single Copies, $1.75 


post paid. For introduction, $1.35 
FP. O. B. New York or Chicago 
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Detroit, at once our pride and our despair! 
Epcar DeWrrr Jones. 
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the Y. M. C. A.: first half, July 20-Aug. 
30, second half, Aug. 3-17; the vacation 
conference under the auspices of the Sil- 
ver Bay association, Aug. 17-29, and the 
annual conference on human relations in 
industry, Aug. 30-Sept. 2. 


Cincinnati Churchmen Discuss 
Marriage and Divorce 

At its December meeting the Cincin- 
nati federation of churches discussed the 
problems of marriage and divorce in 
America, the speakers being Rev. J. 
Shane Nichols, Presbyterian, Rev. R. M. 
Hogarth, Episcopalian, and Rev. E. C. 
Wareing, Methodist. 


Good Fellowship at 
Scranton, Pa. 

The protestant churches of North 
Scranton, Pa., joined in a community com- 
munion service on Wednesday evening 
preceding Christmas. The service was 
held at the Memorial Congregational 
church, with the pastor, Rev. Enoch 
Hughes, in charge. The following 
churches participated in the joint service, 
in addition to Memorial: Providence 
Methodist, Providence Presbyterian, North 
Main Baptist, First Christian and Brad- 
ley Memorial Methodist. 


Dedication at First Baptist 
Church, Eugene, Ore. 

Early in December a week was given 
to the special services in connection with 
the dedication of the new building of First 
Baptist church, Eugene, Ore., to which 
Rev. Charles L. Trawin ministers. The 
total cost of the new property is $170,000, 
but perhaps the most interesting fact 
about the plant is that the education unit 
has a seating capacity of 1,550 in its audi- 
torium and classrooms. 


Baptists Mourn Loss of 
Educational Leader 

Dr. Eben C. Sage served three Baptist 
churches in New Haven, Conn., for 17 
years and was connected with the general 
education board of New York for 22 
years. He was also a prominent figure 
in denominational work in Connecticut for 
years and was a trustee of Suffield acad- 
emy and the president of the New York 
Colonization society for an extended 
period. He retired from these duties in 
1926, in his 70th year, but late that year 
was sent as a delegate to an interna- 
tional conference in Belgium on educa- 
tional policies in Liberia. His death, in 
October, came while he was in New York 
City, as a result of a heart attack. 


Bishop Fiske Laments Passing of 
Devotional Spirit 

Bishop Charles Fiske, of the central 
New York diocese of the Episcopal 
church, believes that men are not to be 
won to godly living simply by social pro- 
clamations or by church efficiency. He 
comes out with a plea for a return of the 
devotional spirit. “America,” he says, 
“has become almost hopelessly enamored 
of a religion that is little more than a 
sanctified commercialism. Sometimes, in- 
deed, one wonders whether the social 
morement c:4 the uplift in general have 
not become among protestants a substi- 
tute for devotion; worse than that, a sub- 
stitute for real religion. Efficiency has 
become the greatest of Christian virtues.” 
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He adds: “I conceive the ministry as 
something more than glorified ‘Y’ work.” 


Sexton Dam Resigns 
After Forty Years of Service 

For 40 years Charles O. Dam has served 
First Universalist church, Boston, as sex- 
ton, being also at this time a deacon and 
a member of the board of the men’s club. 
And now he has resigned as sexton. In 
the resolutions passed by the standing 
committee of the church it was stated that 
the loss to the congregation can not be 
made good in this present age, “because 
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sextons of the type represented by Mr. 
Dam belong peculiarly to a day long since 
gone into history.” 


A Season of Missionary 
Deaths 

The past few weeks have been fatal ones 
for missionaries, active and retired. The 
current religious weeklies bring news of 
the death of the following: Mrs. Anabel 
G. Pyke, widow of Dr. James H. Pyke, 
—~ Methodist missionary; Rev. Wil- 
iam W. Bruere, retired Methodist mis- 
sionary having served many years in In- 
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Four Books 
A Month= ) sevice | 


A recommendation service for HE CHICAGO 


Christian Century Readers 


Beginning with this month The Christian Century Book Service takes another step 
forward in the interest of Christian Century readers. This service believes that out 
of about 700 religious books published each year there are, every month, at least 
four essential books; books that no intelligent layman or pastor can afford to ignore. 
It is going to be the task of The Christian Century Book Service, beginning with this 
month, to endeavor to select Four Books of current publication that demand the 
attention of alert laymen and ministers. 


The selection of the four titles for each month will be made only after careful 
conference with leaders whose training and experience fit them to name the really 
great books. [As an aside, may we suggest that we should be pleased to receive, at 
any time from Christian Century readers, suggestions of great current religious 
books that have come their way]. 
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dia, and Miss Ellen Stone, famed mission- 
ary to the Balkans. 


New York Presbyterian Women 
At Mission Feast 

More than 1,000 Presbyterian women 
attended the luncheon and pageant given 
recently at the Hotel Commodore, New 
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York, in celebration of the golden jubilee 
of women’s work for Presbyterian na- 
tional missions. 


Boston Religious Editors 
Feast and Talk 

The group of Methodist laymen who 
are responsible financially for Zion’s Her- 


Special Correspondence from Chicago 


Chicago, December 26, 1927. 
PAGAN FESTIVAL!” said the 
puritans concerning Christmas, “let 
us away with it!” But the spirit of Christ- 
mas has proved itself too strong for even 
those iron-willed men. It is true that the 
season has a strange, mixed 
The Spirit of ancestry. We are “debtors 
Christmas both to the Greek and the 
barbarian; both to the wise 
and the unwise;” to the wild Northman 
as well as to the Babe of Bethlehem. It 
is not strange that the date set for the 
celebration of the birth of Christ, “the 
sun of righteousness,” should be made 
to synchronize with the almost universal 
celebration of the defeat of the forces of 
darkness by the sun, as he once more re- 
news his mighty battle to bring light and 
warmth to the earth. One wonders if 
the celebration of the season ever was as 
widespread, as glorious, and as much in 
keeping with the true spirit of the festival 
as yesterday. As part of the celebration 
a protestant minister, a Catholic priest, 
and a Jewish rabbi participated in a pro- 
gram broadcast from W. G. N. yesterday 
afternoon. One notices that an unusually 
large proportion of the sermons address 
themselves very appropriately to the 
problem of peace. The story of the birth 
of Christ as told in the gospels according 
to Matthew and Luke made the first col- 
umn of the first page in the Chicago Trib- 
une. Some pastors, we are told, took the 
paper into their pulpits and read from it 
instead of from their Bibles. Oratorios, 
cantatas and pageants were the order of 
the day at most evening services; all day 
long one might listen, to carols on the 
radio. Among the services broadcast was 
the celebration of the solemn pontifical 
high mass by George Cardinal Mundelein 
in the Holy Name cathedral, when much 
of the finest music of the Roman Catholic 
church was sung by three choirs, the 
cathedral choir, the Quigley seminary 
choir, and the great vatican choir which 
is at present touring America. The 
Cathedral Symphony orchestra as well as 
the great organ accompanied the singers. 
But Christmas celebration was not limited 
to church services and music. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars were spent on 
Yuletide cheer carried into the homes of 
the needy of Chicago. One wishes that 
the genuine good will exhibited on Christ- 
mas might be spread over all the year. 
If so, it could not be satisfied with dis- 
pensing charity. It would speedily ad- 
dress itself to locating and remedying 
those social maladjustments out of which 
so much misery springs. 
. oe 


“King Ben” Purnell 
Dead 

King Ben Purnell, head of the House 
of David, Benton Harbor, Mich., died on 
Friday, Dec. 16, but the event did not be- 


come known to the outside world until 
Monday, Dec. 19. In the interim his per- 
plexed but believing followers, bearing 
in mind their leader’s assurance that he 
would never die, prayed for his resurrec- 
tion. “Everlasting life’ was one of the 
promises held out to members of the cult 
by the self-styled “seventh messenger” 
of Christ; his deathless life was to be 
the pledge of their immortality on earth. 
The story of King Ben’s alleged immor- 
alities in Shiloh’s Temple has been fully 
told in the daily press. Besides the gross 
immorality there appears to have been 
enormous financial fraud in connection 
with this religious colony. Those who 
became members of the colony turned 
over all their belongings to King Ben; in 
this way a large amount of property came 
into his possession. A few weeks ago, it 
will be remembered, after a sensational 
court trial of many months, Judge Louis 
H. Fead ordered King Ben and his con- 
sort queen, Mary Purnell, exiled from the 
colony, and decreed that a receiver be 
appointed. 
brought suit asking the dissolution of the 
colony as a public nuisance. This, how- 
ever, Judge Fead denied, holding that it 
might impose a hardship upon some of 
the cult members because of their un- 
familiarity with the outside world. He 
therefore appointed a receiver to conduct 
the colony until such time as its mem- 
bers might be prepared for dissolution 
and agree to a division of the property. 
One might expect the colony speedily to 
break up now that its founder has so un- 
expectedly passed on. But one also ob- 
serves that Zion is getting along quite 
as prosperously under Voliva as it did 
under Dowie. It is announced that Pur- 
nell probably will be succeeded by Mr. 
H. T. Dewhirst, formerly a superior court 
judge in California, a pillar of the colony, 
and chief counsel for Purnell in his recent 
trial. The colony proposes to embalm 
King Ben so that he will outlast King 
Tut, and place his body under glass in a 
mausoleum to be erected on the colony 
grounds, so that it may be perpetually 
visible until his “resurrection.” 
* . 

And So Forth 

The Remus verdict occasions a good 
deal of comment. Is the new doctrine for 
juries to be, “The bootlegger can do no 
wrong?” The treatment accorded the 
bootlegger and his ilk in almost every 
trial would indicate that the drys have 
failed to cultivate that public sentiment 
upon which the successful enforcement of 
and law depends. .. . “Scarface Al” Ca- 
pone, vice lord, bootlegger de luxe, mil- 
lionaire, driven from Los Angeles where 
he went to spend the Christmas holidays, 
has returned home to Chicago. While he 
was crossing the country on his return 

(Continued on next page) 
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ald, published in Boston, are organized as 
the Wesleyan association. The annual 
meeting of that association was held at 
the Vendome hotel, Boston, Dec. 14, and 
a banquet was a feature, to which Bishop 
Anderson and the New England district 
superintendents, and also the editors and 
managers of other religious journals of 
Boston, were invited. Among the speak- 
ers were Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor of 
Zion’s Herald; Pres. Daniel L. Marsh, of 
Boston university; Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr., Rev. L. G. March, Bishop Anderson, 
and Pres. Donald J. Cowling, of Carleton 
college. 


Ford Hall Leader 
Tours World 

Dr. George W. Coleman, noted Baptist, 
and director of the Ford hall forum, Bos- 
ton, sailed last month for a cruise around 
the world, by way of the Mediteranean 
countries, the Suez, India, the Philippines, 
China, Japan and the Panama Canal, and 
due back in New York April 19. With 
his party, Dr. Coleman hoped to spend 
Christmas in Jerusalem and New Year’s 
in Cairo, Egypt. 


Disciples Preparing for 
Columbus Meet 

“The World and the Way Forward” 
will be the theme of the international con- 
vention of the Disciples of Christ to be 
held at Columbus, O., April 17-22, 1928, 
as determined by a recent meeting of the 
committee on program and arrangements 
held in St. Louis. 








CORRESPONDENCE FROM 
CHICAGO 
(Continued from previous page) * 

trip the chief of police told the public 
all about the cell he had ready for Capone 
upon his arrival. Capone seems to have 
known better. He is at home, unmo- 
lested. The newspapers suggest, how- 
ever, that he found it necessary to make 
some rather munificent Christmas pres- 
ents. . . . Chicago’s 6000 policemen have 
been advised by their superiors that it 
will be money well invested to join Mayor 
Thompson’s “America First Foundation.” 
Membership fees are $10.00. Any read- 
ers of The Christian Century wishing to 
provide a little grist for the political mill 
can fill out application cards. ... The 
Goodwill Industries for the help of the 
handicapped, at 215-217 South Western 
avenue, were recently opened in a fine 
new three-story building. The purpose of 
this organization is to aid those who 
are physically incapacitated for the nor- 
mal competition of industry, as those who 
have lost leg or arm, the partly paralyzed, 
epileptic, deformed and others. They are 
provided opportunity for self-support and 
are paid on the basis of need as well as 
work actually accomplished. The work 
is carried on largely under Methodist aus- 
pices. .. . Miss Jane Addams has been 
in Washington urging President Coolidge 
to take the initiative in negotiating 
treaties outlawing war with France, Eng- 
land, and all other governments desiring 
such pacts. ... The recent death of Dr. 
T. W. Goodspeed, official historian of 
the University of Chicago, has been re- 
ferred to in The Christian Century. He 
was a really great and a genuinely good 
man. Cuartes T. Homan. 
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Bishop Oldham Recently 
Seriously Ill 

Bishop William F. Oldham, of the 
Methodist church, has recently been very 
ill at his home in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. Bishop Oldham has passed his 
three score years and ten, and will retire 
from active episcopal administration at 
the next general conference and will re- 
turn to America. 


National Christian Council Studies 
Industries in India 

Miss M. Cecile Matheson, a trained and 
experienced investigator of the social as- 
pects of industrial developments, has ar- 
rived in India to make a study of five lead- 
ing industries in India and to recommend 
what action can be taken by the National 
Christian council to promote Christian at- 
titudes between employers and employees, 
between capital and labor, between mak- 
ers, sellers and buyers. Preliminary in- 
vestigations have revealed serious abuses 
involving the sacrifice of human values in 
order to accumulate wealth. 


Russian Bishops 
Honored 

In connection with the special Refor- 
mation day exercises at the University of 
Leipzig, the Lutheran theological faculty 
of that institution conferred honorary doc- 
torates of theology upon Bishop Theodore 
Meyer and Bishop Qtto Malmgren, the 
titular heads of the Lutheran church in 
Russia. 


Protestants Increase 
In Czechoslovakia 

Prof. T. G. Masaryk, president of the 
Czechoslovakian republic, is authority for 
the statement that 724,507 citizens have 
left the Roman Catholic church since the 
establishment of that republic. More than 
a half million of these have joined various 
protestant churches, which today total 
990,319 members. 


Dean Inge on the Prayer 
Book Situation 

Commenting upon the disagreement 
over the prayer book of the Church of 
England and the opinions expressed by 
the bishops that it is necessary to offer 
a new bill in the house of commons for 
the adoption of a modified form of the 
revised prayer book, Dean Inge declares 
that the church now faces the momentous 
choice of becoming an acknowledged 
leader of the protestant element in Brit- 
ain or following a road which will lead to 
absorption by Roman Catholicism. “If we 
choose the former alternative,” he said, “it 
does not mean that we will go back to 
Luther and Calvin for verbal inspiration 
and ugly unadorned churches, or that we 
will disdain the help of pictorial art and 
music and even an expressive ritual, but 
it does mean that we will repudiate the 
monopolist claims which make Roman 
Catholicism so powerful and intolerant.” 


George Arliss on Sunday 
Amusements 

George Arliss, English actor, expresses 
his convictions on the question of Sunday 
motion pictures in these words: “If I 
had my way I would close all theaters and 
all movies on Sunday. I would withhold 
all the ordinary amusements that are to 
be found on week days except outdoor 
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sports, and so force people to seek some 
other kinds of entertainment. An un- 
broken routine in our amusements may be 
as bad for us as the steady grind in our 
labors.” 


A New Negro “Y” for 
Montclair, N. J. 

The new build‘ng for the Colored Y. M. 
C. A. of Montclair, N. J., was dedicated 
last month. The building cost $150,000, 
Negro citizens having contributed $125,- 
000 and the balance being the gift of Mr. 
Julius Rosenwald of Chicago. 


Chinese Ask Return of 
Missionaries 

The 15 American missionaries who were 
on the staff of the Nanking theological 
seminary, Nanking, China, until last 
spring when they left the city at the time 
of the attack upon foreigners, have been 
unanimously invited to return to their 
posts by the Chinese members of the 
faculty. Word to that effect has been 
received from Dr. Li Heo-fu, secretary of 
the faculty and professor of history, by 
the Methodist board of foreign missions, 
the women’s foreign missionary society of 
the Methodist church, the board of for- 
eign missions of the Presbyterian church, 
all of New York city, and by the board 
of missions of the Methodist church south 
at Nashville, the United Christian mis- 
sionary society, St. Louis, and the execu- 
tive committee of foreign missions of the 
Presbyterian church at Nashville. These 
boards unite in carrying on Nanking 
theological seminary. The petition bears 
the names of nine other Chinese profes- 
sors and instructors in addition to Dr. Li. 
Most of the American members of the 
seminary staff are now in the United 
States, although some of them have re- 
mained in Shanghai and in other cities of 
China awaiting opportunity to return to 
Nanking. Dr. Harry F. Rowe, president 
of the seminary, is in Los Angeles. Just 
what action will be taken by the several 
boards and by the American board of 
trustees of the institution has as yet not 


‘| been determined. ' 


Missions Reaching Across National 
Boundaries in Europe 

Meeting early in October in Eisenach, 
delegates from eleven European countries 
which have representation in the Con- 
tinental Union for Inner Missions voted 
to change the name of the association to 
“International Union” in order to in- 
clude more territory. The organization, 
which was established in 1923, discussed 
the possibility of cooperation across the 
national boundaries in Europe. 


Wittenberg College Dedicates 
New Educational Building 

Blair hall, newest unit of the building 
program at Wittenberg college, Friends’ 
school at Springfield, O., has recently 
been dedicated. 


Chicago Clergyman to Work 
In London Slums 

Announcement has been made of the 
resignation of Rev. Edward Smith from 
the missions staff of the Episcopal church 
in Chicago and of his leaving this country 
to engage in similar work in London. A 
year ago the bishop of London, who first 
attracted attention for his work among the 
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unfortunate, visited Chicago and related 
some of his experiences in the London 
slums. Recently Dr. Edward Pringle, di- 
rector of Church of England activities in 
that section, came to Chicago and preached 
at the Church of the Epiphany, which is 
headquarters for Episcopal missions work 
in Chicago. The work in London so at- 
tracted Dr. Smith that he made applica- 
tion for admission to the staff and was at 
once accepted. 


Chicago Y Now Leads 
The World 

According to an announcement of Pres- 
ident William Francis, of the Chicago Y. 
M. C. A., Chicago now leads the world in 
Y work. During the past month the Chi- 
cago association has for the first time 
passed the New York city Y in member- 
ship, by reporting 32,265 members, in- 
cluding 6,574 boys, as compared with a 
total of 27,023 members for the New York 
city organization at this time. There are 
21 departments of the Y in Chicago, with 
19 buildings valued at $11,726,469.70, as 
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After 31 years as editor of the Lu- 
theran, published in Philadelphia, Dr. 
George W. Sandt presented his resigna- 
tion last month, effective Dec. 31, and 
his resignation was accepted by the 
church paper committee at a_ special 
called meeting. After the committee had 
voiced suitable expressions of their ap- 
preciation of Dr. Sandt’s long, faithful 
and efficient service, Rev. Nathan R. Mel- 
horn, who has been junior editor of the 
publication since 1920, was made editor 
for the unexpired portion of Dr. Sandt’s 
term. Dr. Sandt, who is nearly 74 years 
of age, was formerly a professor of Eng- 
lish at Augustana college, Rock Island, 
Il., and in addition to his editorial work 
hes served the church in a number of 
other capacities. 


Gladden Papers and Letters 
'o Be Published 
Pres. Irving Maurer, of Beloit college, 
Beloit, Wis., has undertaken the task of 
tditing and organizing the papers and 
ers of the late Dr. Washington Glad- 
n, and requests any old friends of Dr. 
dden who have letters received from 
im to grant him the loan of them. 


trsity of Chicago 


The first university preacher for the 
inter quarter at the University of Chi- 
o will be Pres. Clarence A. Barbour, 
Rochester theological seminary, who 
ill speak Jan. 8. On Jan. 15 and 22 
of. Albert Parker Fitch, of Carleton 
oliege, Northfield, Minn., will be the 
teacher; and on Jan. 29, Rev. Harry Em- 
on Fosdick, of Park Avenue Baptist 
rch, New York city. The first 
eacher in February will be Dr. Robert 
Speer, who will be followed in the 
me month by Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, 
the Parkside Lutheran church, Buffalo, 
d Rev. Clinton Wunder, of the Baptist 
emple, Rochester, New York. In March, 
Principal Robert Bruce Taylor, of 
Jueen’s university, Kingston, Ont., and 
ev. James E. Freeman, of the Cathe- 
, Washington, D. C., will speak. On 
arch 18 Pres. Donald J. Cowling, of 
leton college, will be the convocation 


At a recent meeting of the standing 
fommittee of the Episcopal diocese of Ar- 
a resolution was passed granting 
> Rt. Rev. James R. Winchester, bishop 
the diocese, a continued and indefinite 
rave of absence, and further relief from 
diocesan duties. This was done on ad- 
ce of the bishop’s physicians, who have 
dered him to El Paso, Tex., until his 
talth is much bettered. 


Character 
Rev. Christian F. Reisner, preaching in 
ew York recently, discussed the ca- 
tr of Colonel Lindbergh, stressing the 
that character is back of it all. “Lind- 
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bergli,” he said, “is not an accidental hero, 
but he is the ripe product of a life trained 
in line with the laws of God. Efficiency 
je the outcome of righteousness, as good 
érops are of the right treatment of the 
‘soil. Right habits have brought Lind- 
bergh’s native gifts to fullest development, 
while faith in God, taught by a devout 
and revered father, gives him the calm 
confidence that keeps all his powers work- 
ing and keeps vision alive for a clear judg- 
ment to follow. Character forms a me- 
dium for foresight amid problems reason 
cannot solve as surely as a healthy eye 
does for normal sight. All pioneers have 
found a spiritual guidance amid dangers 
and obscure pathways in front of them. 
Character furnishes wisdom when all the 
thinking and science in the world fails.” 


Dr. F. B. Meyer 
Recovering 

Word comes from England that Dr. 
F. B. Meyer, whose sericus illness was 
recently reported in these columns, is very 
much better in health and is returning 
from the nursing home where he has been 
under treatment to his home. His physi- 
cian assures him that he will no doubt be 
able to fulfill his engagements as the new 
year opens. 


Atlanta Ministers Demand Educational 
Rights for City’s Negroes 

An appeal to the Atlanta, Ga., board of 
education to keep faith with the Negro 
citizens of the city by giving their schools, 
as promised, a fair proportion of the build- 
ing fund of $3,500,000 recently voted, has 
just been made by the Atlanta Christian 
council, an interdenominational body rep- 
resenting 60 of the principal churches of 
the city. Pointing out that Negroes com- 
pose approximately one-third of Atlanta’s 
population, and that in the recent bond 
election the colored voters, holding the 
balance of power threw their support to 
the bond issue on the solemn assurance 
that $700,000 of the proceeds would be 
applied to certain urgent needs of their 
schools, the Christian council enters a 
protest against the present reported plans 
of the board to expend on Negro schools 
less than two-fifths of the sum promised, 
which it insists would be not only wholly 
inadequate to the need, but also a deplor- 
able breach of faith and denial of justice. 
The council points out that of 21,555 Ne- 
gro children of school age in the city, 
more than 9,000 are attending schools 
where two and three sessions a day are 
held because of inadequate housing facili- 
ties. The petition was signed personally 
by nearly 50 of the most prominent min- 
isters and laymen of Atlanta. 
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Vestigia, Carman. 
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